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OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LON DON. —_ 

NOTICE TO MEMBERS. —The TENTH ANNIVER- 

RY MEETING of this Society will be held at the Society's 

$a 20, Bedford-street, Covent- garden, on Monday, the 30th inst. 
b Chair will be taken by the President at Eight o'clock P.M. pre- 

cai Resident Members are et to bring their Balloting 


eth Nove : November, 1846, . E. DENNES, Secretary. 
prcorany E ART S¢ SOCIETY —At the next 


General Meeting, on Wednesday, 25th potent. Mr. Dwyer 
AP ON THE oso c LAUG. or NEATRES.” 
viele Peper, . LAUGHER, Hon. Sec. 
17, Sussex- place, Kensington. — 


pe ING and PAINTID VG.—Gentlemen are 








ormed that a STUDIO, conducted by eminent Artists, is 
ov OPEN daily, from Nine till ‘dark. Inquire at Messrs. Dickin- 
a & Son's, 114, New Bond-stree' 


MHERE is a V ACANCY in a PRIVATE 
ESTABLISHMENT for Ei ht YOUNG LADIES. There 

two resident Governesses, onc a rotestant Parisian. Professors 
= attend for every branch of education. —For cards apply to 
eC ST. Ider r’s Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park Garde ons. 












4 YOUNG LADY, well born, of g good manners 
A and excellent temper, but not mnie. is anxious to obtaina 
SITUATION as COMPANLON to a LADY, Most respectable 
references will be given.— Address, A. B., Post-oftice, Torrington- 
place, Torrin Torrington-squar 


DRIVATE EDUCATION, Bevan Hovse, 

Ps s HOWELL continues to receive a LIMITED 

xv OUNG LADIES of the higher class | to Board 
te. Hersystem is essentially domestic, combini 

and Buca, indu ae of. Home with careful ‘and systematic 

Tuition The plan of lustruction includes French, German, Ita- 
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sic, Singing and Drawing, with every branch of a sound 
barter ery English Education, Mrs. Howell begs te direct atten- 
tion to the advantages which the highly favoured climate of Tor- 
qtay offers to delicate children, to secure the full benefit of which 


tu her Pupils Mrs. Howell gives no winter vacation. References of 
the highest consideration. 
_Bealah House, Torquay, Devon. 


HE GERMAN LANGUAGE.--C lasses and 
Private Pupils received at 41, Grafton-street East, Fitzroy- 
square, and at 13, Londor Il, or Students attended at their own 
residence, by Mr. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of ‘German in One 
Volume,’ (published by A. Black, price 8. ; with Key, 10s. 6d.) 

*To those who would attain a practical use of the language. , with 
a moderate expenditure of siene and labour, this work will be a 
weleome help,” —Jlustrated New. 

“We consider this volume to be without any ae or.”"—Sun, 

“It comprehend: that is necessary for wel i- grounded kuow- 
ledge and rapid progress in the study.” — Morning Chronic: 

*Itstrips the German aapenge of many difficultics which deter 
English students.”—Alas, 














TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents, and Acexts to the Royat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Forerean and GENERAL 


e Accent, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes - receive a through 
the Custom Ilouse, Works of Art, Win ¢,; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World ai Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and Fs ‘om inate. and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—The List of A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
de ip = every information, may 2 obtained at his Offices, 36, 
Nd 


[ECORATIONS in in WOOD.—The unrivalled 

perfection at length attained by the Patent process of Cary- 
ing, enables its Proprietors to offer to the Public, at an extremely 
reduced price, every possible warily of Carved Wood for external 
and internal enrichment—thus substituting the genuine material 
for those numerous iaieiions which have invariably been found 
os ile or unsatisfac' 





for Church or Library Fittings, Altar Chairs, Picture Frames, 
Chimney-picces, and every description of Gothic or Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens may be seen and Drawings obtained at the Patent 
Wood Carving Cone, 444, West Strand, or at the Works, Ranelagh- 
road, Thames-bank. 


‘OINS of the ANCIENT ROMAN EM- 

/ PERORS.—A HISTORY of the SUCCESSION of the 
ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with the Prices of their Coins 
bearing Portraits, is just published by Peter Whelan, Dealer in 
Ancient and Modern Coins and Medals, 46,Strand, London, price 1s., 
by post, ls. 2d, Assignats of the French Revolution, 1s. each. Coins 
ors lexander, Coesar, € harlemagne, Napoleon, &c., and Brass Coins 
of the Ancient Roman Emperors, 1s. each. Coins sent by post. 
Coins bought, sold, exchanged, valued, catalogued, &e. 


] ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 

celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 33 inches, and possess sufficient 
power to show the Satellites of Jupiter, price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post, 36s. The instrument, with an additional A e-piece, with 
which Sntern' 's Ring can be clearly seen, stand, and case to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the is 3l. 2s. To be had of the 
maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 




















LECTURES ON marvel AND MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 
Apottoxicon Rooms, 101, St. MaRTin’s-Lane, : 
\ R. JOH N Hi ULLAH will commence his 
pt FIRST LECTURE on the ELEMENTS of HARMONY 
od MUSICAL COMPOSITION on THURSDAY. EVENING 
EXT, Novem) nt haif-past Seven wag wie gg :—Half-a- 
digines fo ra Course of 20 Lectures, of two hgurs each 
cia and fall particulars may be ha the “Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


ULLAH TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
ENGLISH MUSIC.—The Gemeiiine beg leave to announce 
that, in the ensuing season, they ose giving a SERFES of 
POUR CONCERTS, in Exeter iiall, llustrative of the Progress 


of English Music, J. W, MIRFIELD 
CHARLES BE EVOR,y Hien. Geerstartes. 


(‘HAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE 
Sd and MUSICAL LIBRARY, 50, New Bond-street.—A_ ver 

of PIANOFORTES, by Broadwood, Collard, Erar 

W *., for HIRE in town or country. A considerable, 
sh sme a made to parties hiring instruments by the year or half- 
year. A great number of New ‘and Second- had Instruments of 
all descriptions for s oe »y the above and other celebrated makers, 
Old Pianofortes nin exchange. Also Harps by Erard, Guitars 
and Concertinas for "sale or hire. Musical Circulating Library.— 

Subscribers paying 3/. 3s, a-year are entitled to six Books or Pieces 
of Music at a time in ‘te own, or eighteen in the country. Sub- 
seribers paying 2/. 2s. are entitled to four in town, or twelve in 
3 eg th All Xe New Works supplied on the day of publication. 
5S), New Bond-street 


JEARDS COLOU RED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, 
a 85, King William: street, City ; 
Parliament-street, W estminster ; 3 

And the to Polytechnic Institution, Rezent-street. 
“Agreat improvement has been effected by the Patentee ; por- 
traits © an now betaken in t! 1¢ dullest ‘ ws ather, if not densely foggy, 

sa good as if in the sunshine.” —The Vi 
PAINTED GLASS. 


[THE Subseribers, who have been appointed to 
furnis 4 ay PAINTED GLASS for the WINDOWS of the 
HOUSE OF LORDS, are ready to prepare Designs adapted to 
every style c the eclesiastic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute 
»to any extent, within the shortest possible period. 
BALLANTINE & ALLAN, 
42, George-street, Edinburgh. 


MUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
ARPENTER & WESTLEY’S improved PILANTAS- 
MAG Aco A LANTERNS, with the new CHROMATROPE (or 
ARTIPICIAL FIRE WORKS), and DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
{ith every possible variety of Sliders, including Natural story, 
omic, Lever, Moveable and Plain Astronomical, Views in the 
Holy Land, Scriptural, Portraits, &. &c. one: 1, Lantern with 
Argand Lamp, in a Box, 2. 12s, ‘6d, No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, 
‘ above are supplied with Lucernal Microscopes and 7 
Sliders, 31s, 6d, extra, 

























































Just published, 


A Catalogue of 


German Boots. 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 


Williams & Puargate 
. HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, price 28s, 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
Published in Great Britain, with their Sizes, Prices, and 
Publishers’ Names, from the Year 1814 to 1546. 
his Edition differs in many respects from ‘the former one, and 
it may be necessary here to state what the alterations are. 





printed in one alphabet, because the classification under general 


.“~ would have been inadmissible in a work like the present. 
The Christian names of the authors are now placed in alpha- 
m It is presumed that this alteration, and the manner in wh 
the Catalogue is potaies. will save much time, and enable those 
—— are constantly referring to it to find out the book required at 
a glance, 
3rd. It has hitherto been the custom to place the Memoirs, Life, 


has been discontinued. Therefore, on looking for the‘ Memsirs’ 
* Life,’ &c. of celebrated persons, it will be found catalogued under 
their own name, and not that of their biographer. 


own names, and not the translator's 
&e., under the title of the book, and not the author's n 


has been, in a great measure, adhered to in the present Ed o 
a distinction has been made with regard to Scott, Bulwer, Ja ames, 






Mrs. Grey, and other voluminous writers, because circulatin 
librarians, book clubs, &c., find it more convenient to ascertain al 


librari 
6th. Tti is desirable to point out that books published in “ Series,” 


sable, as it gives minutely all the information required, viz., the 





of the Sliders and Prices upon application to the Manufac- 
toes CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, £4, Regent-street, 


Standard Wo 


Mouldings and Carving zs of all kinds are thus supplied, adapted | 


subjects was considered unnecessary, unless carried out toan extent 


hich 


oth. It has been the custom hitherto to place Nov els, Romane, AUCTION, at their House, : 
c. 


“ Libraries,” &c., are not twice entered in the Catalogue ; therefore, 


ny ESSRS. HERING and REMINGTON, of 
137, Regent-street, London, have the honour to announce the 
Publication of it Grand Historical Painting, in the Stadel’s 
Museum at Fra: of 
JOHN HUSS BE ‘PORE THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE, 
A.D, 1415. 
Dedicated, by special vergiueen Viet to Ber Most Gracious Majesty, 
inted by C. Fr TESSING. 
Size without margin, 27 by 19 inches high. 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 











inn nccacenenseccesscese 42 2 0 
India Proofs before Letters . ? ll 6 
Sr aceaiehiisiineiniiihieiiediibiasinieninn ye 





NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 
MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 


King-street, Bloomsbury- “square.— —This L ibrary comprises 
the best and newest Works in every de rine of Literature, with 
all the Quarterly and Monthly Peri 

iubecvistion, 
Seven Shillings a ques: One Guinea per Annum, 
amily and Country Subscription, 
Two, Three, Five e, or Ten Guineas per Annum, according to the 
number of volumes required. 
Newspapers regularly supplied.—Stationery of ev ery Description. 


GERMAN BOOKS. 
great Reduction has been “_— by 
LEXA ND ER 3; LAC K, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER TO HER o ASEAEE, 
in consequence of the alteration of the duty. 











Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Classics,and Black's Leipzig Classics, 
are reduced 50 per cent., of which a atalogue may beh a. 

A NEW CATALOGU E_ of Books printed in Germany, will 
shortly appear, and will Lad forwarde to those Gentlemen who 
favour him — their addr 

8, W ellington-street North, Strand. 


‘PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER FOR SALD. 
| "T° BE DISPOSED OF, the COPYRIGHT 











of a WEEKLY JOURNAL, conducted for several years on 
Conservative principles, with considerable success, offering to a 
Gentleman possessed of the necessary qualifications, and a small 
capital, a very desirable opportunity for investment. The stoek of 
Printing Materials, Stationery, &c., to be taken at a fair valuation. 
For further particulars app y by ietter (post paid) to Mr, Keynell, 
Provincial Newspaper Agent, 42 , Chancery- lane, London. 





Sales bp Auction. 
COLLECTION OF VARwApEs OIL PAINTINGS AND 


PE 
TOWN HALL Yew RT. 
To the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy. and the mm ublie of Newport and 
icinities. 

R. H. M. PARTRIDGE most poupoctialiy 
announces, that he is instructed to SELL by PUBLIC 
AU CTION, at the Assembly Room of the Town Hall, Newport, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 25th of November instant, a valuable 
collection of OIL PAINTINGS and PRINTS, by the most emi- 
nent masters and at including Weenix, Boll, Rembrandt, 
uyp, Cross, Burgoynoni, Lucatelli, ‘Poussin, 7 Linglebach, Lucea 
Gistdine, Dominichino, Baptiste, Raphael, Rubens, Titian, Rom- 
ney, Greuze, Morland, &c. &c. ; and as the p roperty to be submitted 
to competition may he fi fairly ciassed as exceeding in merit any 
collection of the kind ordinarily brought to the hammer in pro- 
vincial towns, Mr. Partridge particularly req nomeett the honour of 

the attendance of gentlemen of taste at the 

At the same time and place will also be woflere 1 for sale, a fine 
toned Cabinet Pianoforte, in rosewood case, six-octave, by A. ‘Demo- 
line; and a six-octave Piccolo ditto, in mahogany case, also by A, 
Demoline. 

Sale to commence at Two o'clock in the afternoon precise] 

The gaye ill be hung and open to inspection, from the ith 
ines, 69 PR cation at the Town Clerk’s Office, at the Town Hall, 
or to Mr. . Partridge, Auctioneer and House and Estate ‘Agent, 
aa Ww. 3 : Pda Newpor t. 

t. Woollos House, 7th November, 1846. 








maa NUMISMATIC LIBRARY OF AN “EMINENT 


ist. As a Catalogue of this kind is for the most part used as a re- COLLECTOR, 


Messrs. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auctionecrs of Litera: 





ference for the title, size, i. or publisher of a book, as much ry 
facility as possible should ziven in order to arrive at the infor- P roperty and Works astzedive ~ the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
mation ieee At the suagestion, therefore, of those most in- AUCTION, at their House, a Wellington-street, Strand, on 
terested in having a complete book of reference, the whole is now WEDN ESDAY, } November 25, 1846, at 1 o'clock precisely, 


"HE NUMISMATIC LIBRARY of an EMI- 
NENT COLLECTOR; including, among other valuable 
Rooks, choice copies of the Works of Mionnet, Sestini, Goltzius, 
| Geman, Carelli, Vaillant, Pellerin, King, Millingen, Eckhel. 
Combe, &c. &¢.; also, a matchless set of Hamilton’s Collection of 
Antique v ases ; a fine copy of Meninski Lexicon Arabico-Persico- 
Turcicum; a Persian Manuscript, containing upwards of four 
hundred Drawings, and many valuable Antiquarian W orks. 








&c., of individuals under the name of the biographer. This plan To be viewed on the Monday and Tuesday prior, and Catalogues 


had. 


THE LATE REV. C. HODGSO S CHOICE THEOLOGICAL 
1 ICAL LIBRARY. 








CLA 
4th. All translations of foreign authors are placed under their | Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHE BY & CO., Auctioneers of Lite 


eee perty y and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SEL 
. Wellington-street, Strand, on 
THURSDAY, November 26, 1546, and two following days, at 1 


n, but o'clock prec 


Marryat, Mrs. Geen, eee: Trollope, Miss Pickering, Mrs. Thomson, LASSIC! A * “i ISTORICAL, and THEOLO- 


/ GICAL LIBRARY of the late Rey. C. HODGSON, Vicar 
of St. Tudy, Cornwall; to which is added, the Remaining Portion 


the works written by celebrated authors, in the formation of new | of the LIBRARY of a CLERGY MAN. 


To be viewed on the Tucsday and Wednesday prior, and Cata- 
logues had, 





STATIONERY, BOOKS, &e. 
when a book is ‘hot found in the body <= Catalogue, it will be | yr. 7, A. LEWIS will SBLL, at’ his House, 125, Pleet-street, 
requisite to ascertain if it has been published as one of a series. es Fy ch ~ see 
Much pains have been taken to make this portion of the Catalogue THURSDAY, 26th, and two following days 


USEFUL ASSORTMENT of "FANCY 


seful. 
“To the Second-hand Bookseller—the Valuator of Libraries—the STATIONERY, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BOOKS in 
Private Librarian—the Author, this Catalogue is almost indispen- 2° IRES, &c., viz. :—400 Hereman on the Blight on Flowers—150 


Vatmuff's Gideon, 2 vols.—500 Hawker's Poor Man’s Prayer Book 


Published Price of the Book, the Size, Number of Volumes, the | —500 Hawker’s Sacramental Meditations —1000 Bunyan’s Dis- 
Author’s Name, the Publisher's Name, and the various Editions of | courses on Prayer—500 Toplady on Predestination—200 Sanderson's 





Lord's Day Literature—Quantities of the Mysteries of Parig 


rks, ‘ 
Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster-row ; and gold by all Booksellers ' Wandering Jew—Shakspeare’s Plays, &c, 





THE ATHENZUM _ CNov. 2] 





u 178 
Now ready, price 6s. fe: cep. 8vo, clot 


TOZRANI IN | EGYP AND SYRIA. 
By the Rev. THOMAS WILSON, M.A. 
St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich. 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. Norwich: Charles 
Muskett. 


Sik ROBERT PEEL’S LIFE AND TIMES. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. In Parts, at_1s., to be 
continued fortnightly, and in Divisions, 5s, 6d. each. Every Part 
will contain one Plate—every + five Plates. Part I. now 
resay ; Division [. on December Ist. 

Fisher, Son & Co, London. 








GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
OOK of ECCLESIASTES. By Miss Gorpon. 
Handsomely Illuminated, containing 36 Plates, price 


1. 11s. 6d. ; bound in morocco, 2/. 12s. “1 
Dickinson & Son, L ithographers ty Publishers, 114, New Bond 





NOW READY, 
(With Frontispiece by C. H. Weigall, Esq.) 
HEODORE ; his Broruer and Sisters; or, a 
Summer at Seymour Hall. Edited by Rev. W ILLIAM 
NEVINS, Rector of Miningsby. Lincolnshire. 1 vol. 4s. cloth. 
London: T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Snow-hill; or any 
aaa 
This day is published, price 9s. post 8vo. cloth, 
(THE JEWISH FAITH: its Spiritual Consola- 
tion, Moral Guidance, and Immortal Hope; with a brief 
notice of the Reasons for many of its Ordinances and Soeuiitaions. 
A Series of Letters answering the inquiries of Yout 
By GRACE AGUI 
Author of ‘The Women of Israel,’ &e. 
London: mnenetens & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers 





ow ready, 2nd edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
LAIN SERMONS addressed to Country Con- 
gregations. By the late Re v. EDWARD BLENCOWE, 
Curate et Teversall, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
“The discourses are plain, interesting, and pre-eminently prac- 
tical.”—English Churchman. 

“It is rarely that we find in his pages words that would perplex 
the most uneducated, and yet he never lapses into vulgarity, nor 
reduces simplicity to “childishness.—They really deserve the title of 
* Plain Sermons, and that is the very highest praise that could be 
accorded to any. "—Critie, se 

“Simple, intelligible, and affe etionate,”—Church and State Gazette. 

“ Very stirring and prac tic al.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

Nearly ready, 


“Second Series. 


George Bell, 186, Fleet- et-street. 
t pi ublished, 8vo. 1s. Gd 
DUC ATION FOR THE PEOPLE: a Letter 
_4_ addressed to the Lord Bishop of Ripon. By the Rey. SCOTT 
F.SURT EEs, Roster of Richmond, Yorkshire. 
so, by the same Author, 
SERMONS FoR THE PEOPLE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. ; 
or in 4 parts, at 1s. each. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


ust published, parts 1 to 5, price 3s. each, 
qo OTHIC ORNAMENTS. Drawn from existing 

HK Authorities, by JAMES K. COLLING, Architect. Pub- 
lished in monthly numbers, each containing 5 plain plates, or 3 
plain and 1 coloured one. 

“ Every contributic on towards a more accurate knowledge of our 
ancestors is worthy of commendation ; and the work before us is 
the most elaborate which has been published.” "—Civil Engineer. 

“To the young architect the series will be invaluable. 
Jerrold’s Newspaper, 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
A NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 
Recently published, in 32mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 
(Second Thousand), 
AITH and PRACTICE. By W. H. Sieston. 
Illustrated by Divine and Moral Maxims. 
London : G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
NEW EDITION OF DR. ARNOLD'S 
Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. price 
HE LIFE and CORRESPON DENCE of 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 
School. By A. P. STANLEY, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Uni- 


versity College, Oxford. Sixth Edition. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


PLarx SERMONS. By the same 


Author. 
i 











LIFE, 





——_" ROMAN HISTORY. 
ately published, in 8vo. 
T ISTORY oF ROME. By Tromas ARNOLD, 
D.D., Re; ine Poctenret Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 5 
Vol L— 


Cc. 
~ Early itistory, to the Burning of Rome by the 


8. 
Vol. II. a pom the Gaulish Invasion to the end of the First 
Punic War. 18s. 
Vol. IIL.—#rom the end of the First to the end of the Second 
Punic War. lis, 

Vols. LV. V.—The later Roman Commonwealth, from the end of 
the Second Punic War to the Death of Julius Cesar, 
and the Reign of Augustus. 1/. 8s, 

B. Fellowes; F. & J. Riving xton 5 FE. Hodgson; G. Lawford; 
J. M. Richardson; J. Bain; and 8. Hodgson ; Yondon. J. H. 
Parker, Oxford ; and - -S ad, Deighton, c ambridge 

hom also may be had, 
DR. ARN OLDS LECTURES on MODERN 

HISTORY, delivered inthe University of Oxford, 1842. &s, 6d. 

DR. snneer S THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
New Editions lately published. 
ERMONS, on various Subjects. 3 vols. 


on ISTIAN LIFE: 
Helps. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE: 


Close. 

SERMONS, chiefly on the Interpretation of 
Bcripture. 12s. 

SERMONS, preached in the Chapel of Rugby 
School, with an Address before Confirmatio 


FRAGMENT ON bog CHURCH. 6s. 6d. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF DR. 
ARNOLD. Collected and Republished. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street, 





12. 16s. 
its Course, Hindrances, 


its Hopes, Fears, and 


SIR EDWARD ‘BULWER LYTTON’S ‘NEW WORK. 
NEARLY READY, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LUCRETIA; 
OR, THE CHILDREN OF NIGHT, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ RIENZI,’ ‘EUGENE ARAM,’ ‘ NIGHT and MORNING,’ &c. 


—_—————— 


SaunpErs & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
In the Press, a Seventh Edition of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 


This Edition will be handsomely printed in crown 8vo. ; the First Volume to be published on the 24th 
the remaining Volumes Monthly. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


of December, and 


Witi1am Biackwoop & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London 





8, New BURLINGTON-STRERT, Nov. 21, 1846, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JUST READY. 


I. 
In 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 


VICE-CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD CHANCELLOR TO QUEEN ELIZABETH; 
INCLUDING 
HIS SECRET LETTERS TO THE QUEEN, AND THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
STATESMEN, AND OTHER EMINENT PERSONS OF THE PERIOD, 
Now first Published from Original MSS. in the State Paper Office and British Museum, and his own “ Letter-Book.” 
By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 


A CANOE VOYAGE 


TO THE SOURCES OF THE GREAT NORTH-WESTERN TRIBUTARY 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
Called MINNAY SOTOR; or, ST. PETER’S RIVER. 


Containing a detailed Account of the Stratification of the Lead and Copper Deposits in Wisconsin; of the Gold Region 
in the Cherokee Country, with Popular Sketches of Manners, &c. 


By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.RS. F.G.S., 
Author of ‘ Excursions through the Slave States.’ 
Iv. 


The Next Volume of ‘ THs STANDARD NovsEts AND 
Romances’ will contain 


THE POACHER. 
By CAPT, MARRYAT. 
(With the Magazines at the end of the month.) 


II. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WILL; 
Or, THE HALF BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL PEPE 


COMPRISING 
THE PRINCIPAL MILITARY AND POLITICAL EVENTS OF MODERN ITALY. 
Written by HIMSELF. 


VII. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DANIEL DENNISON 


vi. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING: 
THE TRIAL OF 


THE EARL OF SOMERSET 





AND THE 
FOR THE POISONING OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, 
in the T f London, and Vari Matte’ d N. 
a the Toner of Lenten, sad Yaris Metememeee’| CUMBERLAND STATESMA 
Esq., late Member of the Supreme Council of India. In 8v0. By Mrs. HOFLAND. [Now ready, 


price 15s. neatly bound, [Now ready. 


Ricwarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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N° 995] 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


NOTICE—THE NELSON LETTERS 
AND DISPATCHES, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED, 
BY THE PUBLICATION OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
Subscribers are therefore requested to complete their sets without delay. 
N.B.—Either of the volumes may, for the present, be had separately. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


NOTICE-MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND 
LETTERS. 


THE SEVENTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME, 


Will be ready for delivery with the Magazines on the 30th of November ; and orders are requested to be sent 
i diately to the Booksellers, to prevent disappointment. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 





The ROMANCE of WAR;; or, the HIGHLANDERS in SPAIN. By James 
GRANT, Esgq., late 62nd Regiment. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
(CESAR BORGIA: an Historical Romance. By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 


3 vols. 








MR. BURKE’S 
OF THE LANDED GENTRY 


IS NOW COMPLETED, 


In 2 royal 8vo. vols. price 2/. 10s. bound. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HISTORY 


“This valuable work is at length completed, and after a careful examination of its merits, we have no hesitation in 
saying that, from its general accuracy, and the vast care bestowed upon its compilation and printing, it will be productive 
of mueh and lasting credit, both to editors and publisher. A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not 
merely temporary, but it will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and genealogies are recorded 
jn it continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution. Asa correct record of descent, no family should 
be without it, inasmuch as the information it conveys relative to collateral as well as lineal genealogy, may prove abso- 
lutely requisite to establish claims to rank or property, which so commonly, in the absence of a link in the historical 
evidence, fail to be granted ; and from its national character, no library, public or private, can fail to procure it.” 

Morning Post. 


N.B—Purchasers of single Parts or Volumes are advised to complete their sets immediately, as they will only be sold 
separately for a short time. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE FIFTH EDITION, 


In a few days, in 1 handsome vol. small 8vo. price 5s. with Illustrations, 


EOTHEN. 


“The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”—Examiner. 


“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects 
wlected for presentation.”—Spectator. 


“The book is as ‘ light as light,’ and lively as life, yet there are in it passages and scenes, which would make most men 
grave and solemn.”—Athen@um. 


London: Jonn OLiiviER, 59, Pall Mall. 





Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


CHOLLERTON. 


A Tale of our own Times, 


“Chollerton is a religious tale—the character natural, the style easy, and rather elegant.”—Spectator. 

“Nearly all the points mooted within the last year or two are very skilfully introduced and are judiciously treated in 
this volume. _ The conversations are animated and clever—the plot is good—the interest never flags. We venture to pre- 
diet that it will prove one of the most popular volumes of its species."—English Churchman. 

“It is indeed an interesting tale ; and we recommend it to our readers.”—Oa/ord Herald. 

This is a very pleasing volume, fraught with noble sentiments, expressed in eloquent and glowing language.” 
Cheltenham Journal. 
London: Jon OLLiviEeR, 59, Pall Mall. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


A TOUR TO AND FROM VENICE. 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


Author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ ‘ The Rose Garden of Persia,’ &c. &c. 
“A pleasanter book for t 


elereed ot ravellers bound to the North of Italy it would be difficult to find; it is well got up, and 
“ a good illustrations.”"—Oxford and Cambridge Review. 


prenions of ng travellers will compare their impressions with hers, and admire her charming manner of imparting im- 

be ‘tin everything striking for its beauty, grace, and grandeur. There are few who may not add to their knowledge 

rr ing @ vacant hour over its pages.” —Globe. 

a, volume by Miss Costello comes upon us with a peculiar freshness, and fascinates us as though it were 
peculia fo of some newly discovered fairy land. The pages sparkle with a most delightful animation, and the narrative 
rn oy pov its picturesque elegance.”—The Sun. 


rsons have a keener perception of the beauties of nature than this lady, and a very few indeed can paint them 
words half so well.”"—Morning Chronicle. " , ” 


London: Joun Ou.ivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. cloth. price 7s. 
YEYLON: a GENERAL DESCRIPTION of 
the ISLAND and its INHABITANTS; with an His- 
torical Sketch of the Conquest of the Colony py tne English. 
By HEN KY MARSHALL, F.R.8. E. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
|] EVUE DES DEUX MONDES. Sold in 
single Numbers at 3s. each ; or 2/. 10s, for a subscription for 
one year. 
Contents for November 1, 
1. La Derniére Guerre Maritime—Nelson, Jervis et Collingwood— 
Décadence de la Marine Francaise, jeunesse de Nelson, par 
le Capitane de corvette Jurien de la Graviére. 


2. Peintres et Sculptures Modernes — Prudhon, par Eugéne 
Delacroix. 





3. Les deux Panslavismes—Situation des peuples Slaves vis-a-vis 
de la Russie, par Cyprien Robert. : 

4. L’Hacienda de la Noria—Bermudes—el Matasiette, Scénes de 
la vie de bois en Amérique, par G. Ferry. 

5. De l'Association Littéraire et Scientifique en France—Les 
Sociétés Savantes et Littéraires de Paris, par M. Charles 
Louandre. 

6. De la Littéraire Politique en All 

homas, 

7. Revue Littéraire—Clelia Conti. 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
streel, London. 


par Al a 








NEW INTEREST TABLES. 
In 12mo. bound, price 7s. 6d. 
J[ATEREST TABLES at 5 Per Cent. from 1 
Day to 365 Days; from 1 Month to 12 Months ; from 1 Year 
to 10 Years. With Tables showing Interest at 5 per dent. reduced 
to 44, 4, 34, 3, 24, and 2 per Cent. ; Tables of Commission or Broker- 
age, &c. y JAMES GORDON, Accountant. 

In these Tables the Interest of Sums from 1/. to 1001. for any 
number of Days, is found at one inspection ; also, the Interest of any 
Sum from Ist January to any Day in the Year, or from any Day of 
the Year to Ist January of the next Year. 

WV. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Brown's LECTURES on ETHICS, 

with a Preface by Dr. CHALMERS. Post 8vo. 8», 6d. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND» 
15th Edition, Stereotyped, 8vo. 18s, 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 


Bed Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 2i. 2 





21, 22. 
. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
T ALES OF MANY LANDS. 
By Miss M. FRASER TYTLER. A New Edition ; in small 
8vo. with a Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. Price 5s. 
TE.ALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS; 
Charles V., Gustavus Adolphus, Henri Quatre, &c. Price 5s, 
T ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE; 
including Nelson, Wallace, Napoleon, &c. Price 5s. 
TY,ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE; 


Second Series : including Washington, Wellington.&c. Price 5s, 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
4 HUME. By J. H. BURTON, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 14 5s, 
PHE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NoOMY. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 160. 
A GALLERY of LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
4\ By GEORGE GILFILLAN. In post 8vo. with Eleven Por 
traits, 10s. 6d. 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, 
e and SUPPLEMENT, Abridged and Incorporated, by JOHN 
JOHNSTONE. In 1 large vol. 8vo. 14. 1s. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
LORD ROSSE’S DISCOVERIES. 
In 8vo. with many Illustrative Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 
TH YUGHTS on some Important Pornts relat- 
ing to the SYSTEM of the WORLD. By Prof. NICOL 


Also, 
TIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. 5th Edition, with 21 Plates, &c. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
T# E SOLAR SYSTEM, Second Edition, with 
New Plates, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 

















Just published, in 2 handsome vols. small 8vo. with fine Portraits, 


«& cloth, 
(Dedicated by Special Permission to the : ar of Denmark,) 

A UL G E H AR : 
. _an HISTORICAL TALE of the LUTHERANS and RE- 
FORMED in BRANDENBURG, under the GREAT ELECTOR. 
By C.A.WILDENHAHN. Translated from the German, by Mrs 
STANLEY CARR. Two Portraits. 

__ London: James Nisbet & Co. Berners-street. 


DR. MADDOCK ON CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &e. 

Third edition, 8vo.cloth, ree with numerous Cases and 

ates, 
ISEASES of the LUNGS, AIR PASSAGES, 
and HEART successfully treated. 
By ALFRED B. MADDOCK, M.D. 

“The afflicted will probably derive from this able and interest- 

ing work some well grounded hope of recovery.”— Herald. 
impkin & Marshall, Paternoster-row ; illicre, 219, Regent, 
street ; and through any Bookseller in Town or Country. 

INDISPENSABLE FOR STUDENTS OF ALL CLASSES. 
Topps INDEX RERUM, New and Revised 

Edition, in sizes and bindings to suit the peneral convenience, 
Royal 8vo, leather back, stiff covers, or whole bound in cloth, price 
5s.; strongly half-bound in calf, price 5s, 6d.; 4tv. strongly half- 
bound in calf, price &s. 6d. 

INDEX RERUM, or, INDEX of SUBJECTS. Intended as a 
Manual! to aid the Student and the Professional Man in preparing 
himself for usefulness; with an Introduction, illustrating its utility 
and method of use. By the Rev. JOHN TODD, Pastor of the 
Edwards’ Church, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

“ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.”— Horoce, 

The plan of this work is far easier, simpler, and more useful than 
the Commonplace Book of Locke. any can spare the time to 
write out a reference, whom time would not allow to copy out a 
passage: to such this will be found especially of service. 

*x* In ordering the work from the country, it would be desirable 
to note the style of binding and price, The Index could be made 


order. 
Richard James Ken: No.4, Cc t- . 
(eee ena No. York-street, Covent-garden ; and 
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Octavo, price 20s., illustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood and Steel, 


Proceedings at the Annual Meeting 
OF THE 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, 

At WINCHESTER, September MDCCCXLY. 


ALSO SEPARATELY, 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
ESTER CATHEDRAL, By the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A. 
Jacksonia rofessor, in the University of Cambridge. Illustrated 
by thirty-eight Woodéuts and an Historical Plan. Price 5s, 


On the HALL of the ROYAL PALACE and 
the ROUND T: _ E at WINCHESTER, with Chronological 
Extracts from Re is illustrative of the Castle, Hall, and Round 
By EDW AKD SMIRKE, Esq. lllustrated by fifteen 
Woodeuts 2s. 

The ARCHITECTURAL WORKS of 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. By C. R. COCKERELL, Esq. 
fessor of Architecture in the Royal Academy. Illustrated by 
ates and two Woodcuts. 3s. 

The NAMES, SURNAMES,and NICKNAMES 
of the ANGLO-SAXONS, By J. M. KEMBLE, Esq. 1s. 

NOTICES of the MINT and EXCHANGE 
at WINCHLESTER ; with a List of Moneyers. By EDWARD 
HAWKINS, Esq. P.RS. FS. A., Keeper of Antiquities in the 
British Museum. 1s, 

On the SEALS of the EARLS of WINCHES- 
TER, the SE ALS. of vee 2 R_ CITY, and the ROYAL 

‘ the RE of DEBTORS, — Edw. 111. 
By JOUN GOUG it Niclon AS, Esq. F.S.A. 

On the PAINTED GLASS in WINCHE STER 
and its NEIGILBOURHOOD. By CHARLES WLNSTON, Esq. 


Tllust ated by two Woodcuts. 1s, 
ARC i ITECTURAL NOTES of the 
BULLDINGS Bis boy 
vd. 


The 





















rie REC “ie and other ANCIENT 
N GHBOU {TLOOD of WINCILESTER. 

P NE KE i Esq. Mle ted by forty-two Woodcuts. 2s. €d. 
On the AR CHITECTURE of the CHURCH 
and ITOSPITAL of the HOLY CROSS, By E, A, FREEMAN, 






¥ 4. Raho, Rage! of Trinity College, Oxford. Illustrated by 
eleven ovdcuts. Is, 
On the HISTORY and ARCHITECTURE 


of PORCHE STE R o col E, drawing attention especially to the 





Roman Ch ter its Structure and Masonry. By the Rey. 
c. Hi, i GRTSHOMNES M.A. Illustrated by twenty-six Wood- 
cu ats. 2s, Gd, 


REMARKSon ROMSEY ABBEY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. J. L. Periz, M.A. Illustrated by two Etchings 
and fourteen Woodcuts, 1s. 

REMARKS on “the MONUMENT of SIR 
RICHARD LYSTER, in ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, and on the SEALS of the MEN of ae ak ema 
county Hants, By Sir FREDERICK MADDEN, K.H. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on the PRIORY 
f CHRIST CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE, By ALEX. JAMES 
BE RESFORD HOPE, Esq. M.A. M.P. &e. is. 
PROCEEDINGS of the GENERAL MEET- 
NG of the ARCH. BOLOGICAL INSTITU OF GREAT 
be ITAIN AND IRELAND, at WINCHESTER, September, 
1815, with a Catalogue of Antiquities exhibited’ during the 
Meeting. 1s. 


* The contents of this beautiful and curious volume are imper- 
by its title ; for the account of the proceedings of 
ifthe Archeologists forms the smallest and least 
ft k ; while it does not profess to give all 
sion, these having been judiciously 
tiquities of the county. Lt is, in fact, an exami- 
" itiquities in and around W inchester by certain 
e Institute, illustrated with numerous and finely- 
ings; aud as such it possesses a local and general 
s connexion with the society. 
rofe: Ww Ae s coutributes 2 most elaborate architectural 
history of W inchester, Cathedral, and Professor Cockerell takes a 
earned review of the buildings erected by William of Wykeham: 
that unique exa ample of the ancient * hospital,’ St. Cross, the fine 
old N Al py ¢ ‘hureh of Romsey, the Priory of Christchurch, 
an Mint of Winchester, including 
le,’ are each the subject of papers that will 
ntiquarians ; and the churches and other 
and vicinity—stained glass, seals, monu- 
es—are treated of by learned writers with 
rt, the volume is an epitome of the entiquities 
cludes buildings of almost every description. 
seed the beauty of the wood-engravings; which 
eristic fe: atures of architecture, and are remark- 
: they include picturesque views, as well 
% and deta rils, and serve to explain the text they 
—Spectator, Sept. 12, 1816, 


beautiful © . most profuse in its woodcut illustra- 
a present ‘ : abecribe rs to the Archwological Institute 

year—che year 1845. It is not necessary that the sub- 
mave att ~ the meeting of the Institute at Win- 
nough to have paid his subscription, and he will find 
ric out his 14. van if he have received nothing more 
an the volume uuder review. It is not often that we have 
the good fortune to meet with antiquarian papers so sensibly and 
soundly wrilten. Our antiquarie schould take a lesson from them, 
and redeem the ae heologia’ from the burden of dullness which 
usuelly invests it This volume is ae at the price of 1/., and 
really inter ¢, even if viewed in its least 4-5 light— 
that ofa lady's b icture- book.” — Atheneum, Sept. 1 

*To those who feel an interest in naan ‘seamed, the 
volume just published, containing an account of the proceedings of 
the Ancu.£oLocicat IxstituTe at Winchester, last year, cannot 
fail to prove highly acceptable. Original papers descriptive of the 
Architectural Antiquities iu various parts of the county, are illus- 
trated by numerous beautifully executed engravings “(several of 
which are from drawings by Mr. C, B. Carter, of Winchester), thus 
combining a splendid spe clmen. of literary excellence and artistic 
talent of the highest order.”— Hampshire Chronicle, Sept. 26, 1846, 






















































London: Lonemax, Browy, Gresn & Loyemans; W. 


Oxford : 


PIcKERING, Piccadilly; G, Bri, Fleet-street. 
Cambridge; J. & J. J, Deiguton, 


J. H. Panxrr. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 


FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


-_——>— 


Tur principle of this Series is to charge for Works of the 
first Class, by the most distinguished Writers, about one- 
half the cost of an equal amount of matter in the ordinary 
system of publication ; a practical illustration of which is 
found in the recent and simultaneous appearance of two 
Novels, by a most deservedly popular writer (the Author 
of ‘Two Op Mey’s Tags’), one of which, in compliance 
with the existing system, is charged 1/. 11s. 6d., while the 
other, in its place, in Taz Sertss, is sold in two volumes 
for 18s. 

Each Work, whether in one or two volumes, is published 
complete ; the number of Publications in the year averaging 
not less than a Volume on the First of each alternate 
Month. 


Just published, 


(‘amp and Barrack Room ; 
Or, The British Army as it is. By a late Staff-Ser- 
geant of the 13th Light Infantry. 

In 1 vol, cloth, price 9s. 


“We recommend the Staff Sergeant’s history, as 
narrating a life that few of us are familiar with, ina 
fair and honest manner, and conveying with it a 
great deal of material for afterthought.” 

Morning Chronicle. 


F ather Darcy, an Historical Romance. 
By the Author of ‘ Two OLD Mey’s TaLzs,’ ‘ Mount 
Sore,’ &c, 2 vols. 18s. 


** For deep and just feeling, for judgment, power, 
discrimination of character, and delicate perception 
of moral and physical beauty, few recent publications 
can compare with ‘ Father Darcy.’ "—Examiner. 


‘he Life of George Canning. 


By ROBERT BELL. 1 vol. 9s. 


he Faleon Family; or, Young Ireland. 
A Satirical Novel. Sacoxp E DITION, 1 vol. 98. 


Long Engagements. 


A Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 1 vol. 9. 


‘The Life of Mozart, 


Including his Correspondence. 
HOLMES. 


EDWARD 
1 vol. 9s. 


By 


"The Whiteboy 


A Story of Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. 8, C. HALL. 


2 vols. 18s. 
Mount Sorel ; 
Or, The Heiress of the De Veres. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Two OLp Men’s TALEs,’ &c. 2 vols. 188. 





In preparation, 


Memoirs of Simon Lord Lovat, and 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden. 
From Original Sources. By JOHN HILL BURTON, 


Advocate, Author of ‘ The Life of David Hume.’ 
In 1 vol, 


Comic Novel. 


By the Author of ‘Taz Fatcon Famity.’ In 1 vol. 





Cnapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





NEW WORKS AND New 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH, 


1. 
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10. 


11. 
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20. 


21. 


22 


23. 


24. 





EDITIONS, 








LORD LINDSAY'S SKETCHRs 


of CHRISTIAN ART. 3 vols. 8vo. 


SIR JAMES ROSS'S SOUTHERN 


and ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. Pilates, 2 Vols, 8yo, 


LORD SIDMOUTH'S LIFE. By 


the DEAN of NORWICH. Portraits, 3 Vols, 8yo, 


JESSE'S FAVOURITE HAUNTs 


and RURAL STUDIES. Woodcuts. Post gyo, 


LORD CAMPBELL’S Lorp 


CHANCELLORS. Sgcoxp Senirs. 2 vols 8yo, 


MR. CROKER’S BOSWELL’s 
— A New Edition. One Volume, royal 


CRABBE’S LIFE and POEMS 
A New Edition, One Volume, royal 8yo, 

MR. FORD’S NEW WORK wu 
SPAIN. Post 8vo. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEo- 


LOGY. Seventh Edition. 450 Woodcuts. Oy: 
Votive, 8vo. 
RANKE’S POPES of ROME, 


Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. Third Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


SIR CHARLES BELL on EX. 
PRESSION. Fourth Edition. Plates. Imp. 8vo, 

WILKINSON’S ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. Third and Cheaper Edition. 6 
Illustrations. 5 vols. 8vo. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Edition.) With 600 Woodcuts. 


THE SIKHS 


By SHAILAMAT ALI. 


(Family 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
and AFFGHANS, 


Post 8vo. 


BROWNE'S WHALING CRUISE. 
Plates. 8vo. 

THE FAIRY RING. _ Illustrated 
by RicHarp Dorie. Feap. 8vo. 


OTTO SPECKTER’S CHRISTMAS 


STORY —‘THE CHARMED ROE. With 2 
Illustrations. 16mo. 
STORIES for CHILDREN ; from 


the HISTORY of ENGLAND. <A New Edition, 


with Woodcuts. \G6mo. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S GERMAXY 
for YOUNG PERSONS, Woodcuts. 12mo. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
for CHILDREN. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 
SCROPE’S DAYS of DEER 


STALKING. Third Edition. 13 Woodcuts, Crown 


8vo. 
LOCKHART’ LIFE of ROBERT 


BURNS. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 6v0. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


POEMS and SONGS. 24mo. 

TALBOT’S ENGLISH ETYMO- 
LOGIES. &vo. 

BURR’S INSTRUCTIONS | 
PRACTICAL SURVEYING. Second Eiition 
Post 8vo. 

HAWKSTONE. 

Third Edition feap. 8vo. 


PORTER’S PROGRESS of the 


NATION. Second Edition. One Volume, 8¥0. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. 
Twenty-first Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


MRS. RUNDELL'’S DOMESTIC 


COOKERY, 70th Edition. Plates. Feap. 8v0 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Florentine History, from the Earliest Authentic 
Records to the Accession of Ferdinand the 
Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. By Henry 
Edward Napier, R.N. Vol. I. Moxon. 

is an important and, in some respects, 
pe cok. First, in days like the pre- 
sent, it is remarkable for its amplitude. Though 
containing between six and seven hundred 
ges of letter-press, this, as the title an- 
nounces, is but the first of half a dozen volumes. 

The author adopts the maxim of Lord Bacon, 

that epitomes are but the “ corruptions and 

moths of history ;”” and that “‘the use of them 
deserveth to be banished as all men of sound 
judgment have confessed.’’ ‘‘Can,”’ he asks, 

“the character, manners and customs of a 
ple, their laws, social state, — com- 

forts and moral condition be fairly or usefully 

displayed in brief descriptions of political facts 
or military enterprises, however agreeably re- 
lated? Are not the former essential parts of 

history, and the latter rather the memoirs of a 

few leading individuals or particular factions, — 

of vast importance to be known, but still only 
apart, and to the philosopher and philanthropist 
perhaps not the most instructive or affecting 
part, of national histor ?” He adds: “ short 
sketchy histories, whether profound or super- 
ficial, give a general notion of their subject ; 
but bar our entrance into the common spirit 
and characteristics of the people.’’ In all this 
we have, ere now, expressed our concurrence. 
When cheap and brief publications first became 
the order of the day, we welcomed them as 
adapted to the circumstances of the people at 
large,—on the obvious ew that a small 
degree of general knowledge is preferable to 
no knowledge at all. But for such epitomes, 
thousands and tens of thousands of our country- 
men would have no information whatever as to 
history or biography,—science or literature. 
But that such publications should entirely su- 
persede more ample and elaborate works,—that 
the veteran student is expected to be satisfied 
with the humble intellectual fare designed for 
the tyro—is another matter altogether. On 
this account, we are disposed to look on 
the extensive nature of Capt. Napiex’s design 
vith approbation. Neither are we less pleased 
vith the qualifications which he brings to the 
execution of his task. Well versed in the in- 
terminable historic lore of Italy—and especially 
of Florence—he exhibits, at the same time, 
vigour of manner, power of description, and 
wlidity of reflection. Ifthe pictures which he 
draws of men and scenes be sometimes rude, 
they are always faithful—and generally vivid in 
adegree which we should scarcely expect from 
amore polished artist. There is in such vigorous 
sketches a natural charm that pleases us better 
thn the most highly finished productions. 

More of nature and less of art-—more of the 

wubject and less of the writer—has long been 

our demand; and in the volume before us it is 
answered, 


The gallant author has other qualities of the 
listorian. His impartiality appears to double 
aivantage after the partizanship of Sismondi— 
otherwise the greatest of modern historians. 
Nor is he inferior to that writer in philanthropy. 
He is the unflinching advocate of human rights. 
His sympathies are more with the governed 
than with governors. There is in the higher 
Tansactions of men a glare which is only too apt 
dazzle and to deceive; but it falls harmless 
on the eye of Capt. Napier. Nor does he per- 
ut feelings or opinions of any kind to bias 





him in his estimate of men and things: a qua- 
lity which will appear the more valuable when 
we remember that, with few exceptions, the 
great host of Italian writers have belonged to 
some one party, and have aggravated or sup- 
pressed, invented or adorned, according to their 
individual predilections, in a degree scarcely to 
be found amongst historians of any other coun- 
try. If we add that the author has long been 
personally familiar with the people whose his- 
tory he writes, and with the country which they 
inhabit, it will be seen that he possesses many 
advantages for an undertaking like that the 
commencement of which is now before us. At 
the very outset of the volume, he shows that 
he is not insensible to the responsibilities which 
his task imposes.— 

“History should be studied with somewhat of the 
same feeling that superior spirits are supposed to 
regard the endless progress of man: before them, 
the present, past, and future are simultaneously dis- 
played ; they at once perceive the motives, ambition, 
and final views of humanity; they calmly behold 
those deeds that fill the earth with wonder, contem- 
plate with stedfast eye the birth, progress, and death 
of nations, and at a single glance penetrate the chaos 
of human passions, while successive generations rise, 
flourish, and decay. They see new actors perform 
the same parts with little variation; before them the 
world fades and lives again, and its high and boisterous 
spirits sink asif they had never been. They perceive 
like causes working like effects, only modified by cir- 
cumstances; everything in action, nothing permanent; 
happiness blindly sought and rarely found ; ambition 
craving and unsatisfied ; good often contemplated 
but seldom lasting; evil always flourishing, and 
religion the consolation or the cloak of all. These 
things and their misty shadows on the page of history 
may often tempt us to exclain, ‘ For what purpose 
are we here?’a question more easily asked than 
answered. But history is chiefly useful as a record 
of cause and effect, when it traces past events to their 
real source and consequences ; when it follows them 
through every turning, points to the wisdom or folly 
that engendered them, and, finally, offers them as a 
beacon or example for posterity in similar times and 
circumstances, And as the great moving principles 
of our nature are unchangeable, he will read history 
with most profit who compares the course of other ages 
with the living current of his own, who will bear in mind 
thecharacterand peculiar habits oftimesand countries, 
who will judge of individual actions by this standard, 
and be neither too easily startled at its conclusions 
nor too heedless of the lesson it conveys. But how- 
ever striking may be this analogy, it is nevertheless 
rare, in times of public excitement, that the passions 
and prejudice of men will admit of a just comparison 
between the drama in which they themselves are 
actors, and those most analogous in the history of the 
world. If the historian hath shadowed out dark and 
calamitous conclusions, their effect is likely to be 
repelled by ambition or magnified by fear, and some 
slight variation of circumstances will always be seized 
as an excuse for neglecting the past, while the keen 
edge of history is unscrupulously applied to rival 
politics, and becomes alternately the mote or beam of 
the Evangelist.” 

A few lines descriptive of Florence may be 
quoted, to justify the commendation which we 
have bestowed on Capt. Napier’s manner of 
description :— 

“Florence is placed in the centre of Tuscany 
between the hills of Montughi, Monte Morello and 
Fiesole to the north; and those of San Miniato, San 
Giorgio and Bellosguardo to the south. Seated in a 
spacious and fertile plain, it seems as if some white 
and rocky mass had been dashed violently down, and 
breaking through olivegroves and vineyards had pro- 
miscuously scattered its fragments on the soil; so 
thick are the villas and hamlets that stud the country 
round. To the north-east is the treble-peaked Fiesole, 
with its frowning convent and huge Etruscan walls; 
the valley of Mugnone, a place made classical by 
Boccaccio, divides it from Monte Morello and the 
neighbouring heights, once wooded, now brown and 
bare, the resort of herds and herdsmen. ‘othe north- 





west, under the skirts of Monto Morello, lurks the 
city of Prato, one of the earliest Florentine con- 
quests: further westward, Pistoia, the ‘City of Factions’ 
and supposed memorial of Catiline’s defeat, is seen 
in dim perspective melting in the softened features 
of its own romantic hills. Behind all, the rugged 
peaks of Carrara, Pelligrino and the Appaun Alps, 
break on the western sky; while to the south-west 
the eye ranges over a succession of villa-studded 
heights rich in agrarian industry ; and far to the cast, 
in a lofty recess of the Apennines, sits the woody 
Vallombrosa, darkly contrasted with the general 
view.” 

The rough accumulation in the following 
picture—which describes the storm and inunda- 
tion that devastated Florence in 1333—may be 
quoted for the same purpose :— 


“ On the first day of November 1333 the heavens 
seemed suddenly to open and pour down an incessant 
stream of water for ninety-six hours successively, not 
only without diminution but in augmented volume: 
continued sheets of fire with sharp and vivid flashes 
struck from the clouds, while peals of thunder bel- 
lowed through the gloom, darting bolt after bolt into 
the earth, and impressing on mankind the awful 
feeling of universal ruin. The natural and super- 
stitious fears of the people were painfully excited 
and all the church and convent bells were tolled to 
conjure the spirit of the storm: men and women 
were seen clambering on slender planks from roof to 
roof amidst falling tiles, crying aloud for mercy with 
such an unusual din as almost to drown the deeper 
tones of distant thunder and realize the idea of chaos, 
or the infernal regions of their own great poet. The 
first burst of the Arno, even near its source, broke 
over rocks and woods and banks and fields, and 
deluged the green plains of Casentino; then sweep- 
ing in broad and spreading sheets over those of 
Arezzo flooded all the upper Val-d’Arno, and with 
mighty force bore off mills and barns and granaries 
in its course, with every human habitation and all 
that it contained animate and inanimate like weight- 
less things. Trees were uprooted, cattle destroyed, 
men, women and children suffocated, the soil washed 
clean away, and the dark torrent thus unnaturally 
loaded came roaring down on Florence. The tri- 
butary Sieve, after swamping its native vales, rushed 
madly down, with the soil of half a province on its 
wave, and swelled the bounding Arno: the dfrica, 
the Mensola, every common ditch, now changed to 
torrents, gave force and danger to the flood which 
rolled its angry surges towards the capital. On the 
fourth of November 1333 the whole plan of San 
Salvi was covered to the depth of twelve, sixteen, 
and even twenty feet; the waters mounted high 
against wall and tower, and swept round Florence 
like the tide on a stranded ship. For awhile the 
ramparts withstood this pressure ; but presently the 
antiport of Santa Croce gave way; then the main 
gate, then the Porta Renaia; and then, night set in: 
but with it was heard the crash of falling towers and 
the onward rush of the water which still unchecked 
swept wavy broad and cold, over the ill-fated town. 
Two hundred and fifty feet of the walls had been 
crushed by the enormous pressure; the red columns 
of San Giovanni were half buried in the flood; it 
deluged the cathedral, encompassed the altar of 
Santa Croce, measured twelve feet in the court of 
the Bargello, sapped the shrines of the Badia, covered 
almost all the rest of the city four feet deep, and 
even beat on the first step of the public palace, the 
loftiest ground in Florence. The town beyond Arno 
was scarcely less submerged; nearly a thousand feet 
of the ramparts fell, and the weir, then above Ponte 
Carraia, was entirely destroyed: this brought instant 
ruin on the bridge itself which all except two arches 
was buried in the wave ; that of La Trinitdas quickly 
followed; then the Ponte Vecchio, its shops snd 
houses, gold and jewellery, went down in masses: 
Rubaconte stood in part, but the indignant waters 
overleaping a lateral arch, shattercd the solid quay 
and dashed against the palace-castle of Altafronte, 
and this with such fury as to bring down that solid 
mansion and most of the houses as far as Ponte 
Vecchio in one continuous min. The statue of 
Mars, the rude witness of Buondelmonte’s death, 
tumbled headlong from its base into the tide below 
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and disappeared for ever: this increased the public 
terror, for an ancient prophecy had foretold that 
whenever that crumbling image should move or fall, 
Florence would be in danger. The whole line of 
houses between the bridges, with many more on every 
side, next fell like the walls of Jericho before the 
sacred trumpets; nothing but lightning and devas- 
tation met the eye; nothing but hideous shrieks, the 
crash of houses, the roar of waters and dismal peals 
of thunder struck the ear; in what this awful scene 
would have ended seemed evident, had not a startling 
crash with the fall of near nine hundred feet of the 
western ramparts opened a wider vent for the waters 
and saved Florence from destruction.” 

The character of the Tuscan people has varied 
with their external circumstances. In the early 
ages of the republic, they were frugal, honest 
and energetic. Affected by the spreading luxury 
of Rome, at the decline of the Empire they had 
become a sharer in all its vices; while they in- 
curred the contempt of the barbarians by their 
want of the redeeming quality (in barbarian 
estimation) of courage in battle. After the 
invasions of the Lombards, Hungarians, and 
other northern tribes who, in a century or two, 
began to mingle with the natives, their character 
rose more rapidly than it had fallen. Hence it 
was, as our author observes, that Otho missed 
the luxurious effeminacy which his ancestors 
had found. Adversity had well kneaded, re- 
moulded, and as it were stamped with pristine 
energy, the great Italian race—a model some- 
what rudely blended, perhaps, but with bold 
features and commanding aspect :— 

“He found a warlike, fierce, and independent 
nobility that would suffer no foreign competitor in 
civil or military employments ; a race of gentlemen 
inferior in power as in rank, but equally determined ; 
chiefs whoruled their own domains with absoluteautho- 
rity,and were continually exercised inarms. He found 
those that sternly demanded a voice in the national 
assemblies ; men resolved to interfere in the formation 
of those laws which they were required to obey, and 
who refused all taxation but what they themselves 
imposed. In the inferior citizens he found similar 
energy, congenial spirit, and a strong determination 
to be free, with a union of heart and hand that finally 
accomplished it. He found also the cities generally 
governed by Counts who were often prelates, and 
being all Italians, not well affected to the empire.” 

To extend the privileges and augment the 
force of the municipalities, was the great object 
of the dynasty which Otho founded; and it was 
systematically pursued by his Swabian succes- 
sors. This, indeed, was the only prudent policy 
for the emperor to adopt,—since it raised a 
powerful barrier against the warlike aristocracy; 
but at the same time, it arrayed one portion of 
the community against another. The nobles 
and the citizens were natural enemies; and 
showed their hostility on every occasion. Com- 
pacts were observed no longer than suited the 
views or purposes of each; and partial defeat 
on either side was followed by preparations for 
new effort. To these permanent elements of 
discord were added the no less bitter conten- 
tions between the two great political parties of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines,—and the eagerness of 
the popes to foment dissension, and profit by 
it. The facility with which deadly feuds were 
generated is well illustrated in the following 
relation; which records the origin of the lon 
feud between the Guelphs and Ghibelines,—an 
has furnished the subject of English picture :— 

“Tn the year 1215 according to an ancient manu- 
script published from the Buondelmonti library, 
Messer Mazzingo Tegrini de’ Mazzinghi invited 
many Florentines of high rank to dine at his villa 
near Campi, about six miles from the capital: while 
still at table the family jester snatched a trencher of 
meat from Messer Uberto degli Infangati, who, 
nettled at this impertinence, expressed his displeasure 
in terms so offensive that Messer Oddo Arrighi de’ 
Fifanti as sharply and unceremoniously rebuked 
him: upon this Uberto gave him the lie, and Oddo 


in return dashed a trencher of meat in his face. 
Everything was immediately in confusion ; weapons 
were soon out; and while the guests started up in 
disorder, young Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, the 
friend and companion of Uberto, severely wounded 
Oddo Arrighi. The party then separated, and Oddo 
called a meeting of his friends to consider the 
offence: amongst them were the Counts Gangalandi, 
the Uberti, Amidei, and Lamberti, who unanimously 
decided that the quarrel should be quietly settled by 
a marriage between Buondelmonte and Oddo’s niece, 
the daughter of Messer Lambertuccio di Capo di 
Ponte, of the Amidei family. This proposition ap- 
pears to have been unhesitatingly accepted by the 
offender's family, as a day was immediately nomi- 
nated for the ceremony of plighting his troth to the 
destined bride. During the interim Madonna Aldruda 
or Gualdrada, wife of Forese de’ Donati, sent pri- 
vately for young Buondelmonte and thus addressed 
him. ‘Unworthy Knight !—What!—Hast thou 
accepted a wife through fear of the Fifanti and 
Uberti? Leave her that thou hast taken, choose 
this damsel in her place, and be henceforth a brave 
and honoured gentleman.’ In so saying she threw 
open the chamber door and exposed her daughter to 
his view: the unexpected apparition of so much 
beauty as it were soliciting his love, had its usual 
consequence; Buondelmonte’s better reason was 
overcome, yet he had resolution to answer, ‘Alas! 
it is now too late!’ ‘No,’ replied Aldruda,; ‘thou 
canst even yet have her; dare but to take the step 
and let the consequences rest on my head.’ ‘I do 
dare,’ returned the fascinated youth, and stepping 
forward again plighted a faith no longer his to give. 
Early on the tenth of February, the very day ap- 
pointed for his original nuptials, Buondelmonte 
passed by the Porta Santa Maria amidst all the kins- 
folk of his first betrothed, who had assembled near 
the dwellings of the Amidei to assist at the expected 
marriage, yet not without certain misgivings of his 
faithlessness, With a haughty demeanour he rode 
forward through them all, bearing the marriage ring 
to the lady of his choice, and leaving her of the 
Amidei with the shame of an aggravated insult by 
choosing the same moment for a violation of one con- 
tract and the consummation of a second ; for in those 
days, and for centuries after, the old Roman custom 
of presenting a ring long before the marriage cere- 
mony took place was still in use. Such insults were 
then impatiently borne; Oddo Arrighi assembled 
his kindred in the no longer existing church of 
* Santa Maria sopra Porta’ to settle the mode of 
resenting this affront, and the moody aspect of each 
individual marked the character of the meeting and 
all the vindictive feeling of an injured family: there 
were, however, some of a more temperate spirit that 
suggested personal chastisement, or at nost the gash- 
ing of Buondelmonte’s face as the most reasonable 
and effectual retribution. The assembly paused, but 
Mosca de’ Lamberti starting suddenly forward ex- 
claimed, * Beat or wound him as ye list, but first pre- 
pare your own graves, for wounds bring equal conse- 
quences with death..—‘No. Mete him out his 
deserts and let him pay the penalty ; but no delay. 
Up and be doing. Cominciamo a fare, ché poi, coso 
fatto capo ha.’ This turned the scale, and Buon- 
delmonte was doomed, but according to the manners 
of that age ; not in the field, which would have been 
hazardous, but by the sure, though inglorious, means 
of noonday murder: wherefore, at the very place 
where the insult was offered, beneath the battlements 
of the Amidei, nay, under the casement of the de- 
serted maiden, and in his way to a happy and ex- 
pecting bride, vengeance was prepared by these fierce 
barons for the perjurer, On Easter morning 1215, 
the murderers concealed themselves within the courts 
and towers of the Amidei which the young and heed- 
less bridegroom was sure to pass, and he was soon 
after seen at a distance carelessly riding alone across 
the Ponte Vecchio on a milk-white palfrey, attired 
in a vest of fine woollen cloth, a white mantle thrown 
across his shoulders, and the wedding garland on his 
head. The bridge was passed in thoughtless gaiety, 
but scarcely had he reached the time-worn image of 
the Roman Mars, the last relic of heathen worship 
then extant, when the mace of Schiatto degli Uberti 
felled him to the ground; and at the base of this 
grim idol the daggers of Oddo and his furious kins- 





men finished the savage deed. They met him gay 





and adorned for the altar and left him wi : 
wreath still dangling from his ion, ay 
ill-omened sacrifice. The tidings of this — 
spread rapidly, and disordered the whole community 
of Florence. The people became more and nom 
excited because both law and custom had a Ze 
due penalties for faithless men, and death Was a 
unheard of punishment. Buondelmonte’s corse a 
placed on a bier with its head resting in the la ¢ 
his affianced bride, the young and beautiful Don i 
who hung like a lily over the pallid features of be 
husband ; and thus united were they borne thro 
the streets of Florence. It was the gloomy dawnin 
of a tempestuous day, for in that bloody mamas 
was unchained the demon of Florentine discord ; the 
names of Guelph and Ghibeline were then for the 
first time assumed by noble and commoner as the 
cry of faction; and long after the original cause of 
enmity had ceased they continued to steep all Ital 
in blood.” y 
In all such communities there were sure to 
be private citizens too powerful for the public 
peace. These men were above the law; and, 
what is worse, they placed their friends, clients 
and dependents beyond its reach. Dante has 
well described the pernicious influence which 
such a state of things must necessarily exercise 
over individual character,—to the sacrifice of 
patriotism and public virtue of every kind. 
Nor were the members of the same commu- 
nity more dangerously sensitive to affronts at 
each other’s hands than were adjacent cities, 
A lap-dog set Florence and Pisa by the ears:— 
“It happened that a certain Roman cardinal 
invited the Florentine ambassadors to his house 
where one of them struck with the beauty of a little 
dog belonging to their host begged it as a present; 
next day the Pisan embassy was feasted and the dog, 
already promised to the Florentine, attracted equal 
admiration ; a similar request followed and the car- 
dinal forgetting his previous engagement answered it 
as graciously. Scarcely had the guests departed 
when the animal was sent for by the Florentine an- 
bassador ; then came the Pisan messenger, but all too 
late; the two dignitaries met, restitution of the dog 
was immediately demanded and as decidedly refused: 
sharp altercation ensued, swords were soon drawn and 
an affray succeeded in which the Pisans overcame by 
their superior numbers. The manners of the age 
however did not admit of such a termination, both 
Florentine factions united against the Pisans, and 
even volunteers from the capital came to the aid of 
the former; the affair had now become serious, 
almost national, and the Florentines took ample 
revenge. The Pisan ambassadors complained to 
their government and their haughty countrymen 
trusting to great naval power and consequent influ- 
ence on the trade of Florence seized all the merchat- 
dise of that state which was within their grasp and 
refused any satisfaction, while the latter carried its 
forbearance to a point of humiliation that proves the 
great importance of its commercial relations with 
Pisa. The Florentines offered to take an equal 
number of bales of tow, or any other rubbish however 
vile, in lieu of the goods, and afterwards indemnify 
their own merchants, so that some shadow of satis- 
faction might be exhibited to the world for the sake 
of national reputation ; adding that if this also failed 
their ancient friendship must cease and war be the 
only alternative. ‘1f the Florentines march we will 
endeavour to meet them half way’ was the contemp- 
tuous answer of Pisa. War was therefore declared, 
and in July the armies met at Castel del Bosco in 
the Pisan territory, Florence being probably assisted 
by Lucca as the Lucchese historians assert ; for it 
may be doubted whether the former at that early 
period could have ventured alone to war with 80 
powerful an adversary. A long and bloody battle 
ending in the total defeat of Pisa satisfied the honour 
and soothed the pride of Florence, while thirteen 
hundred prisoners including the greater part of the 
Pisan nobility convinced the people that this victory 
was a palpable instance of divine retribution for the 
arrogance and injustice of their adversaries.” 


Here we must close our extracts :—which 
will, we think, justify the good word we have 
given to the cock. Yet it has blemishes. The 
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uthor is not so well acquainted as he should be 
with the German historians,—whose statements 


are often necessary to correct Italian nation- 
ality. He has omitted, too, to consult the eccle- 
siastical writers (more numerous, perhaps, in 
Italy than anywhere else) ; whose testimony is 
often useful, whether to confirm orto disprove the 
statements of other writers. They are, besides, 
our best guides to the state of society and the 
times of which they treat. We might add that, 
if Capt. Napier had somebody at hand to cor- 
rect his sentences and help his punctuation, his 
work would be a gainer thereby. 





Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-Book. 

By a Suffolk Rector. Spencer. 

Tue uninitiated critic approaches this book 
under obvious disadvantages. The ‘‘ Suffolk 
Rector” is perpetually “making play” with a 
secret which he is bound not to divulge; car- 
rying it about with the air of one who burns to 
give it utterance,—and indemnifying himself 
for his compulsory self-denial by telling every- 
thing else that he can possibly remember with 
child-like eagerness. Let us not be thought 
disrespectful to what we doubt not is a well- 
meaning—and we will suppose to be an “ ob- 
scurely wise’’—brotherhood! But from its 
members we have a right to expect discreet 
reserve about the affairs of their neighbours, as 
well as silence with regard to their own arcanum. 
A gossipping Mason strikes us to be as odd an 
anomaly as poor Hood’s Uriah Bundy; who, 
having attracted the gipsy woman by the pro- 
mise of “ good tidings,” began his harangue by 
the information that she belonged to “an ac- 
cursed race!’’ Our friend the ‘ Suffolk Rector” 
isagossip. The first “stray leaf”’ in his ‘ Note- 
Book’ records all that he can put together about 
the late Sir William Follett: and a passage 
from this may not be unacceptable as a spe- 
cimen of the author’s anecdotes :— 

“Daring and strange as the remark may seem— 
those who remember him in youth will bear out its 
truth—law was not his choice. His early predilec- 
tions leant towards a military life. I remember 
going down to stay with him a couple of days at his 
father's at Topsham. A general officer had died in 
or near Exeter; he had commanded the district, 
and a military funeral on an extensive scale and of 
an imposing description awaited him. Follett and 
I witnessed it. During the visit, he reverted to this 
spectacle more than once, and told me how much 
and ardently he had wished to be a soldier. He 
dwelt on the many attractions which the profession 
of arms possessed for him ; the perpetual change of 
scene which it involved; the probability of visiting 
foreign climes; the careless, light-hearted, joyous life 
led by the military man; the independent position 
which the soldier maintained in society ;—‘but,’ so 
ran his summary, ‘this is an idle train of thought: 
my father’s past experience leads him to oppose 
me, decidedly, on the point; and,’ added he, with 
his calm, sweet, thoughtful smile, ‘ours is a strug- 
gling family; we want money.’ * * Follett, even 
in his early days, was an unflinching Tory. A boyish 
incident fixes this firmly in my memory. Near the 
grammar school lived a saddler of the name of Cooke: 
this eccentric had a strong political mania, and used, 
caring the stirring period of the war, to issue, for the 
benefit of the masses, large written placards detailing, 
i quaint phraseology and most original spelling, the 
leading events of the day. These monster placards 
Were nailed to his shutters, read by many hundreds in 

course of the current twenty-four hours, and were 
called ‘Cooke's Bullenteens.’ The saddler was a 
disciple of Lord Eldon’s school: thought Billy Pitt 

greatest man that ever drew the breath of life,’ 
and Bonaparte the incarnation upon earth of the 
trilone; hated the French with a perfect hatred, 
tegarded Cobbett as ‘a traitorous villain, whom 
axe would make a head shorter some summer's 
tay; spoke of George the Third as a martyr—the 
train of reasoning by which he arrived at this con- 
I could never very clearly follow—and Peter 





Pindar ‘a wretch unfit to live!’ His idol was Lord 
Rolle: he called him ‘the glory of Devon,’ ‘his 
country’s pride,’ ‘ one of the bulwarks of the state ; 
Lord Liverpool, ‘ prize counsellor,’ and ‘the orna- 
ment of the peerage.’ Alas! poor peerage! But 
despite of all their absurdity, prejudice, and strange 
orthography, John Cooke’s ‘ Bullenteens’ had a 
host of ‘constant readers.. Among them, at any 
and every opportunity he could seize, the future 
Attorney-General. His penchant did not escape 
comment: the entire sixth form assailed him. 
‘What can induce you, Follett, to stand and read 
such trash?’ cried one senior. ‘Saddler Cooke is 
little better than a maniac,’ shouted another. ‘And 
should be taught to spell,’ added a third. ‘Which 
Follett, for the love he bears him, is about to attempt,’ 
was the sly suggestion of a fourth. Follett finished 
the ‘bullenteen’ without heeding the small shot that 
was firing around him. He decyphered the hiero- 
glyphics and mastered the orthography with his 
wonted deliberation, and then calmly rejoined—‘ No 
one denies the coarseness of Cooke’s remarks, or the 
general absurdity of his arguments, when the reasoning 
fit ison him; but I like the man—like him hugely. 
I like his honesty, his sincerity, his obstinate devotion 
to his party; and, more than this, I like him because, 
himself sprung from the rabble, he is no democrat, 
but, on the contrary, never fails to warn his fellow-men 
how they would fare were a mob government in rule 
over them. Laugh on as you will, I’m to the death 
John Cooke’s ally, admirer, and constant reader.’ 
Meanwhile, if the saddler had his adherents, he had 
also his opponents; and, as he never could be brought 
to use parliamentary language, or study refinement 
in the epithets which he applied to men and parties, 
there was occasionally a row around his * bullenteens.’ 
At one of these Follett was present. The obnoxious 
paper was about to be pulled down and torn to atoms 
by an incensed bystander, when Follett dashed in, 
rescued the state paper, and restored it to its amazed 
and angry owner. Tidings of this escapade reached 
head quarters. ‘By what fortune were you present 
at this paltry brawl,’ said the Doctor, ‘and what 
motive‘had you for interfering? I address myself to 
Follett.’ ‘If you please, Sir, Cooke belongs to our 
party,’ was the response. ‘Oh!? said the Doctor, 
drily, *I was not aware that my sixth form troubled 
themselves about parties: and pray, Mr. Follett, which 
may you favour?’ ‘Church and State, Sir.’” 

After this, we have a rather meagre sketch 
of ‘Canning in Retirement;’ a reminiscence 
of Kean when lodging with little Miss Hake, 
the feather-dresser, at Exeter,—poor compared 
with Barry Cornwall’s quainter picture of the 
same passages; a full account of “ the arras 
and the pictures” of Mr. Sparrowe’s house at 
Ipswich; a peep at the late Mr. Liston at his 
family devotions (!); an account of a literary 
soirée, at which Sir Walter Scott, and Maturin, 
and Letitia Hawkins, and the Porters, and 
Miss Waldie, and Gifford, and Colton, are made 
to talk, and Sir Thomas Lawrence to enter,— 
much, we doubt not, as the “Suffolk Rector’ 
thinks they must have done; but totally unlike, 
we are sure, what they did,—else might all 
aspiring persons bless their souls that they 
never kept such company! Our readers know 
that the Atheneum has never rigidly denounced 
the Gossip; but our charity does not include 
toleration for those of the species who, with the 
greatest disposition to prattle, have the least 
in amount of interest to communicate. 





Short Sketches of the Wild Sports and Natural 
History of the Highlands. From the Journals 
of Charles St. John, Esq. 2 Parts. Murray. 


Tuts is one of those books which are full of 
practical knowledge of the subject they profess 
to treat, and have life in every line. The 
writer has been long resident in the northern 
counties of Scotland,—particularly in the pro- 
vince of Moray. The situation is one which offers 
largely to the natural historian; and Mr. St. 
John claims an intimacy with the habits of 
our British fere nature which the contents of 





his book support. It contains the cream of 
the journals which he has been accustomed to 
keep—and conveys much valuable zoological 
information. Familiar, alike, with the field- 
mouse or the wheatear and the red deer or the 
eagle, the author’s pages present specimens both 
of the minute and the sublime—the former 
scarcely less interesting than the latter. He 
opens with a view of his game-field; which may 
rouse both the sportsman and the lover of 
Nature :— 

** My present abode in Morayshire is surrounded 
by as great a variety of beautiful scenery as can be 
found in any district in Britain; and no part of the 
country can produce a greater variety of objects of 
interest either to the naturalist or to the lover of the 
picturesque. The rapid and glorious Findhorn, the 
very perfection of a Highland river, here passes 
through one of the most fertile plains in Scotland, 
or indeed in the world; and though a few miles 
higher up it rages through the wildest and most 
rugged rocks, and through the romantic and shaded 
glens of the forests of Darnaway and Altyre, the 
stream, as if exhausted, empties itself peaceably and 
quietly into the bay of Findhorn, a salt-water loch 
of some four or five miles in length, entirely shut 
out by different points of land from the storms 
which are so frequent in the Moray Firth, of which 
it forms a kind of creek. At low-water this bay 
becomes an extent of wet sand, with the river Find- 
horn and one or two smaller streams winding through 
it, till they meet in the deeper part of the basin 
near the town of Findhorn, where there is always a 
considerable depth of water, and a harbour for 
shipping. From its sheltered situation and the 
quantity of food left on the sands at low-water, the 
Bay of Findhorn is always a great resort of wild- 
fowl of all kinds, from the swan to the teal, and also 
of innumerable waders of every species; while occa- 
sionally a seal ventures into the mouth of the river 
in pursuit of salmon. The bay is separated from the 
main water of the Firth by that most extraordinary 
and peculiar range of country called the Sandhills 
of Moray,—a long, low range of hills formed of the 
purest sand, with scarcely any herbage, except here 
and there patches of bent or broom, which are inha- 
bited by hares, rabbits and foxes. At the extreme 
point of this range is a farm of forty or fifty acres 
of arable land, where the tenant endeavours to grow 
a scanty crop of grain and turnips, in spite of the 
rabbits and the drifting sands. From the inland 
side of the bay stretch the fertile plains of Moray, 
extending from the Findhorn to near Elgin in a 
continuous flat of the richest soil, and comprising 
districts of the very best partridge-shooting that can 
be found in Scotland, while the streams and swamps 
that intersect it afford a constant supply of wild- 
fowl. As we advance inland, we are sheltered by 
the wide-extending woods of Altyre, abounding with 
roe and game, and beyond these woods again is a 
very extensive range of a most excellent grouse- 
shooting country, reaching for many miles over a 
succession of moderately sized hills which reach as 
far as the Spey. On the west of the Findhorn is a 
country beautifully dotted with woods, principally 
of oak and birch, and intersected by a dark, winding 
burn, full of fine trout, and the constant haunt of the 
otter. Between this part of the country and the sea- 
coast is a continuation of the Sandhills, interspersed 
with lakes, swamps, and tracts of fir-wood and heather. 
On the whole I do not know so varied and interesting 
a district in Great Britain, or one so well adapted to 
the amusement and instruction of a naturalist or 
sportsman. In the space of a morning’s walk you 
may be in the most fertile or in the most barren spot 
of the country. In my own garden every kind of 
wall-fruit ripens to perfection, and yet at the distance 
of only two hours’ walk you may either be in the 
midst of heather and grouse, or in the sandy deserts 
beyond the bay, where one wonders how even the 
rabbits can find their living.” 

In this wild retreat, a hardy constitution is 
our author's strong incitement to the enjoyment 
of his opportunities; and his principal aide-de- 
camp is an old man—half a simpleton, yet with 
a method in his madness,—whose story is in- 
structive :— 

“ For many years he seems to have lived on his 
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gun, but with an utter contempt of, and animosity 
against, all those who employ the more ignoble 
means of snaring and trapping game; and this makes 
him fulfil his duty as keeper better than many 
persons trained regularly to that employment. He 
is rather a peculiar person in his way, and has a 
natural tendency to the pursuit of the rarer and 
wilder animals, such as otters, seals, wild-fowl, &c.— 
which accords well with my own tastes in the sport- 
ing line—many a day, and many a night too, at all 
seasons, has he passed lying in wait for some seal or 
otter regardless of wet or cold. Tis neighbours, 
though all allowing that he was a most inveterate 
poacher, always gave him credit fora great deal of 
simple honesty in other things. So one day, having 
caught him in a ditch waiting for wild ducks, on my 
shooting-grounds, instead of prosecuting, I took him 
into my service, where he has now remained for 
some years; and though he sometimes shows an in- 
clination to return to his former way of life, he lives 
tolerably steady.” 


We will draw upon our author's pages for a 
picture or two of the scenes amid which the 
Wild Sports of the Highlands are pursued :— 


‘There was one beautiful lake to which I used 
sometimes to take net and boat, as well as rod. It 
was a piece of water about four miles long, and one 
or two broad; at one end were two sandy bays, 
forming regular semicircles, with their beaches co- 
vered to a width of a few feet with small pebbles. 
Between these two bays was a bold rocky promontory, 
running into the lake, and covered with fine old pine 
trees, Along one side was a stretch of perhaps three 
miles of grey precipitous rocks nearly covered with 
birch and hazel, which hung over the water, casting 
a dark shade on it. The other end of the lake was 
contracted between the rocks till it was lost to the 
view, while on the remaining side was flat moorland. 
The whole country round and within view of the lake 
was picturesque and bold. In the rocks near the 
‘water were a colony of wild cats, whose cries during 
the night deterred the shepherd from passing that 
way; while on the highest part of the grey precipice 
was a raven’s nest, the owners of which always kept 
up a concert with their voices of ill omen whenever 
they saw a human being near their dominions—there 
they would sit on a withered branch of a tree ora 
pointed rock, croaking, and playing their quaint 
antics for hours together. * * Sometimes we did 
not commence our fishing till sunset, choosing nights 
when the full moon gave us sufficient light for the 
purpose. Our object in selecting this time was to 
catch the larger pike, who during the day remained 
in the deep water, coming in at night to the shore, 
and to the mouths of the burns which run into the 
lake, where they found small trout and other food 
brought down by the streams. During the night 
time, also, towards the beginning of autumn, we used 
to catch quantities of char, which fish then, and then 
only, approached near enough to the shore to be 
caught in the nets. In the clear frosty air of a Sep- 
tember night the peculiar moaning cry of the wild 
eats as they answered to each other along the 
opposite shore, and the hootings of the owls in the 
pine-wood, sounded like the voices of unearthly 
beings; and I do not think that any one of my crew 
would have passed an hour alone by that loch side 
for all the fish in it. Indeed, the hill side which 
sloped down to the lake had the name of being 
haunted, and the waters of the lake itself had their 
ghostly inhabitant in the shape of what the High- 
landers called the water-bull. There was also a 
story of some strange mermaid-like monster being 
sometimes seen, having the appearance of a monstrous 
fish with long hair. It wasa scene worthy ofa painter, 
as the men with eager gestures scrambled up the 
fish glancing like silver in the moonbeams; and 
then, as they rowed round, sometimes lost in the 
shade of the pine-trees, which completely darkened 
the surface of the water immediately below the rocks 
on which they grew, or came again into full view as 
they left the shadow of the woods, the water sparkling 
and glancing from their oars. Frequently they 
stopped their wild chant, as the strange cries of the 
different nocturnal animals echoed loudly from the 
rocks, and we could hear the men say a few words 
of Gaelic to each other in a low yoice, and then 
recommence their song,” 





The following is fine painting, even after Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s magnificent ‘ Address to a Wild 
Deer’ :—and the latter part of the extract brings 
some of the morals of the subject more power- 
fully before us than we like when it is not our 
cue to enforce them. But this book is to be 
accepted as a sporting book :— 


“TI remember a particular incident of that day’s 
ptarmigan-shooting; which, though it stopped our 
sport for some hours, I would not on any account 
have missed seeing. Most of the mist had cleared 
away, excepting a few cloud-like drifts, which were 
passing along the steep sides ofthe mountain. These, 
as one by one they gradually came into the influence 
of the currents of air, were whirled and tossed about, 
and then disappeared; lost to sight in the clear 
noon-day atmosphere, as if evaporated by wind and 
sun. One of these light clouds, which we were 
watching, was suddenly caught in an eddy of wind, 
and, after being twisted into strange fantastic shapes, 
was lifted up from the face of the mountain like a 
curtain, leaving in its place a magnificent stag, of a 
size of body and stretch of antler rarely seen; he 
was not above three hundred yards from us, and 
standing in full relief between us andthe sky. After 
gazing around him, and looking like the spirit of the 
mountain, he walked slowly on towards a ridge which 
connected two shoulders of the mountain together. 
Frequently he stopped, and scratched with his hoof 
at some lichen-covered spot, feeding slowly (quite 
unconscious of danger) on the moss which he sepa- 
rated from the stones. I drew my shot, and put 
bullets into both barrels, and we followed him 
cautiously, creeping through the winding hollows of 
the rocks, sometimes advancing towards the stag, 
and at other times obliged suddenly to throw our- 
selves flat on the face of the stony mountain, to 
avoid his piercing gaze, as he turned frequently round 
to see that no enemy was following in his track. He 
came at one time to a ridge from which he had a 
clear view of a long stretch of the valley beneath. 
Here he halted to look down either in search of his 
comrades or to see that all was safe in that direction. 
I could see the tops of his horns as they remained 
perfectly motionless forseveral minutes on the horizon. 
We immediately made on for the place, crawling 
like worms over the stones, regardless of bruises and 
cuts. We were within about eighty yards of the 
points of his horns; the rest of the animal was 
invisible, being concealed by a mass of stone behind 
which he was standing. I looked over my shoulder 
at Donald, who answered my look with a most 
significant kind of silent chuckle; and, pointing at 
his knife, as if to say that we should soon require its 
services, he signed to me to move a little to the right 
hand, to get the animal free of the rock, which pre- 
vented my shooting at him. I rolled myself quietly 
a little to one side, and then silently cocking both 
barrels, rose carefully and slowly to one knee. I had 
already got his head and neck within my view, and 
in another instant would have had his shoulder. 
My finger was already on the trigger, and I was 
rising gradually an inch or two higher. The next 
moment he would have been mine, when, without 
apparent cause, he suddenly moved, disappearing 
from our sight in an instant behind the rocks. I 
should have risen upright, and probably should have 
got ashot; but Donald’s hand was laid on my head 
without ceremony, holding me down. He whispered, 
‘The muckie brute has na felt us; we shall see 
him again in a moment.’ We waited for a few 
minutes, almost afraid to breathe, when Donald, with 
a movement of impatience, muttered, ‘ ‘Deed, Sir, 
but I’m no understanding it,\and whispered to me 
to go on to look over the ridge, which I did, expecting 
to see the stag feeding, or lying close below it. When 
I did look over, however, I saw the noble animal at 
a considerable distance, picking his way down the 
slope to join some half-dozen hinds who were feeding 
below him, and who occasionally raised their heads 
to take a good look at their approaching lord and 
master. ‘The Deil tak the brute,’ was all that 
Donald said, as he took a long and far-sounding 
pinch of snuff, his invariable consolation and re- 
source in times of difficulty or disappointment. 
When the stag had joined the hinds, and some cere- 
monies of recognition had been gone through, they 
all went quietly and steadily away, till we lost sight 





of them over the shoulder of the next hil], + 

no stop till they get to Alt-na-cahr,’ said Donald 
naming a winding rushy burn at some distance ft. 
§ Alt-na-cahr,’ meaning the ‘ Burn of m 4 


any turns?’ 
far as my knowledge of Gaelic goes. And there . 
were constrained to leave them and continue i. 


ptarmigan-shooting, which we did with but litt] 
success and less spirit. Soon afterwards a ma : 
ficent eagle suddenly ros ealmost at our feet me 
came to the edge of a precipice, on a shelf of which 
near the summit, he had been resting. Bang went 
one barrel at him, at a distance of twenty yards, 
The small shot struck him severely, and, droppi 
his legs, he rose into the air, darting upwards a 
perpendicularly, a perfect cloud of feathers cing 
out of him. He then came wheeling in a stupifed 
manner back over our heads. We both of us fired 
together at him, and down he fell, with one win 
broken, and hit all over with our small shot. He 
struggled hard to keep up with the other wing, but 
could not do so, and came heavily to the ground 
within a yard of the edge of the precipice. He fell 
over on his back at first, and then rising up on his 
feet, looked round with an air of reproachful defiance 
The blood was dropping slowly out of his beak, when 
Donald foolishly ran to secure him, instead of leaving 
him to die where he was; in consequence of his 
doing so, the eagle fluttered back a few steps, stil] 
however, keeping his face to the foe. But, comin 
to the edge of the precipice, he fell backwards over 
it, and we saw him tumbling and struggling down. 
wards, as he strove to cling to the projections of the 
rock—but in vain, as he came to no stop till he 
reached the bottom, where we beheld him, after re- 
gaining his feet for a short time, sink gradually to 
the ground. It was impossible for us to reach the 
place where he lay dead, without going so far round 
that the daylight would have failed us. I must own, 
notwithstanding the reputed destructiveness of the 
eagle, that I looked with great regret at the dead 
body of the noble bird, and wished that I had not 
killed him, the more especially as I was obliged to 
leave him to rot uselessly in that inaccessible 
place.” 


Our readers will have readily perceived that 
we are dealing with a master in this style of 
writing. There are in his volumes much spirited 
description of salmon-fishing—many amusing 
anecdotes of dogs, and owls, and rats, and snakes, 
and foreign birds that visit the eastern coast of 
Scotland from Sweden and Norway,—much a‘- 
venture with the eagle, the falcon, and the osprey 
—much information, in fact, of every sort rela- 
tive to Highland sports. A fox story may be 
given as an example :— 

“ When living in Ross-shire, I went one morning 
in July before daybreak, to endeavour to shoot a stag, 
who had been complained of very much by an adjoin- 
ing farmer, as having done great damage to his crops. 
Just after it was daylight, I saw a large fox come 
very quietly along the edge of the plantation in 
which I was concealed ; he looked with great care 
over the turf-wall into the field, and seemed to long 
very much to get hold of some hares that were feed- 
ing in it—but apparently knew that he had no chance 
of catching one by dint of running, after considering 
a short time, he seemed to have formed his plans, 
and having examined the different gaps in the wall 
by which the hares might be supposed to go in and 
out, he fixed upon the one that seemed the most fre- 
quented, and laid himself down close to it in an attr 
tude like a cat watching a mouse-hole. Cunning as 
he was, he was too intent on his own hunting to be 
aware that I was within twenty yards of him with a 
loaded rifle, and able to watch every movement he 
made ; I was much amazed to see the fellow so com- 
pletely outwitted, and kept my rifle ready to shoot 
him if he found me out and attempted to escape. In 
them eantime I watched all his plans ; he first, with 
great silence and care, scraped a small hollow in the 
ground, throwing up the sand as a kind of screen 
between his hiding place and the hares’ meuse— 
every now and then, however, he stopped to listen, 
and sometimes to take a most cautious peep Inte 
the field; when he had done this, he laid himself 
down in a convenient posture for springing upon > 
prey, and remained perfectly motionless, with the 
exception of an occasional reconnoitre of the feeding 
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the sun n to rise, they came one 
rat Name field onan of the plantation ; 
hree had already come in without passing by his am- 
bash one of them came within twenty yards of him, 
but he made no movement beyond crouching still 
more flatly to the ground—presently two came 
directly towards him 5 though he did not venture to 
Jook up, I saw by an involuntary motion of his ears, 
that those quick organs had already warned him of 
their approach ; the two hares came through the gap 
together, and the fox springing with the quickness of 
jishtning eaught one and killed her immediately; 
he then lifted up his booty and was carrying it off 
Jike a retriever, when my rifle-ball stopped his course 
by passing through his backbone, and I went up and 
desnatched him. After seeing this I never wondered 
ania as to how a fox could make prey of animals 
much quicker than himself, and apparently quite as 
cunning.” 

The chapter entitled, ‘ Death of my First 
Stag,’ is a chapter of strong interest—but must 
he tread as a whole, and is too long for extract. 
still more exciting is the description of the en- 
counter with “the muckle hart of Benmore,” 
part of which we cannot help quoting :— 


“J followed the track, and breasted the opposite 
hill, Looking round from its summit, it appeared 
tome a familiar scene, and on considering a moment, 
I found I overlooked from a different quarter the 
yery same rocky plain and the two black lochs 
where I had seen my chace three days before. I 
had not gazed many minutes when I saw a deer 
lying on a black hillock which was quite open. I 
lay down immediately, and with my glass made out 
at once the object of all my wanderings. My joy 
was somewhat abated by his position, which was not 
easily approachable. My first object, however, was 
to withdraw myself out of his sight, which I did by 
crawling backwards down a little bank till only the 
topsof his horns were visible, and they served to show 
me that he continued still. As he lay looking towards 
me, he commanded with his eye three-fourths of the 
circle, and the other quarter, where one might have 
got in upon him under cover of the little hillock, 
was unsafe from the wind blowing in that direction. 
A burn ran between him and me, one turn of which 
seemed to come within two hundred yards of him. 
It was my only chance ; so, retreating about half a 
mile, I got into the burn in hidden ground, and then 
crept up its channel with such caution that I never 
allowed myself a sight of more than the tips of his 
horns, till I had reached the nearest bend to him. 
There, looking through a tuft of rushes, I had a 
perfect view of the noble animal, lying on the open 
hillock, lazily stretched out at length, and only 
moving now and then to scratch his flank with his 
horn, I watched him for fully an hour, the water 
up to my knees all the time. At length he stirred, 
gathered his legs together, and rose; and arching his 
back, he stretched himself just as a bullock does 
when rising from his night’s lair. My heart throbbed, 
as turning all round he seemed to try the wind for 
his security, and then walked straight to the burn, 
ita point about one hundred and fifty yards from 
me. I was much tempted, but had resolution to 
reserve my fire, reflecting that I had but one barrel. 
He went into the burn at a deep pool, and standing 
init up to his knees, took a long drink. I stooped 
to put on a new copper cap and prick the nipple of 
my rifle; and—on looking up again, he was gone! 
Iwas in despair; and was on the point of moving 
rashly, when I saw his horns again appear a little 
farther off, but not more than fifty yards from the 
burn, By-and-by they lowered, and I judged he 
was lying down. ‘You are mine at last,’ I said; 
and I crept cautiously up the bed of the burn till I 
Was opposite where he had lain down. I carefully, 
and inch by inch, placed my rifle over the bank, and 
then ventured to look along it. I could see only his 
hos, but within an easy shot. I was afraid to move 
higher up the bed of the burn, where I could have 
seen his body ; the direction of the wind made that 
dangerous. I took breath for a moment, and screwed 
up my nerves; and then with my cocked rifle at my 
shoulder and my finger on the trigger, I kicked a 
stone which splashed into the water. He started 
up instantly; but exposed only his front towards 
me, Still he was very near, scarcely fifty yards, 





and I fired at his throat just where it joins the head. 
He dropped on his knees to my shot ; but was up 
again in a moment, and went staggering up the hill. 
Oh, for one hour of Bran! Although he kept on 
at a mad pace, I saw he was becoming too weak for 
the hill. He swerved and turned back to the burn; 
and came headlong down within ten yards of me, 
tumbling into it apparently dead. Feeling con- 
fident, from the place where my ball had taken 
effect, that he was dead, I threw down my rifle, and 
went up to him with my hunting-knife. I found 
him stretched out, and as I thought dying; and I 
laid hold of his horns to raise his head to bleed him. 
I had scarcely touched him when he sprang up, 
flinging me backwards on the stones. It was an 
awkward position. I was stunned by the violent 
fall; behind me was a steep bank of seven or eight 
feet high; before me the bleeding stag with his horns 
levelled at me, and cutting me off from my rifle. 
In desperation I moved ; when he instantly charged, 
but fortunately tumbled ere he quite reached me. 
He drew back again like a ram about to butt, and 
then stood still with his head lowered, and his eyes 
bloody and swelled, glaring upon me. His mane 
and all his coat were dripping with water and blood ; 
and as he now and then tossed his head with an 
angry snort, be looked like some savage beast of 
prey. We stood mutually at bay for some time, till 
recovering myself, I jumped out of the burn so sud- 
denly, that he had né@time to run at me, and from 
the bank above, I dashed my plaid over his head 
and eyes, and threw myself upon him. I cannot 
account for my folly, and it had nearly cost me 
dear. The poor beast struggled desperately, and 
his remaining strength foiled me in every attempt 
to stab him in front; and he at length made off, 
tumbling me down, but carrying with him a stab in 
the leg which lamed him. I ran and picked up my 
rifle, and then kept ‘him in view as he rushed down 
the burn on three legs towards the loch. He took 
the water and stood at bay up to his chest init. As 
soon as he halted, I commenced loading my rifle, 
when, to my dismay, I found that all the balls I had 
remaining were for my double-barrel, and were a 
size too large for my rifle. I sat down and com- 
menced scraping one to the right size, an operation 
that seemed interminable. At last I succeeded; 
and, having loaded, the poor stag remaining per- 
fectly still, I went up within twenty yards of him, 
and shot him through the head. He turned over 
and floated, perfectly dead. I waded in and towed 
him ashore, and then had leisure to look at my 
wounds and bruises, which were not serious, except 
my shin-bone, which was scraped from ankle to 
knee by his horn. I soon had cleaned my quarry, 
and stowed him away as safely as I could, and then 
turned down the glen at a gay pace. I found 
Donald with Bran reposing at Malcolm’s shealing ; 
and for all reproaches on his misconduct, I was 
satisfied with sending him to bring home the ‘ muckle 
hart of Benmore,’ a duty which he performed before 
night-fall.” 


Despite the author's picturesque faculty, we 
have no heart for any more of this. The 
interest which he awakens for the noble 
quarry that he hunts is not calculated to recon- 
cile us to its murder. There are some grand 
pictures of deer-stalking in the volumes; but 
we fancy that even the sportsman himself must 
need the excitement of the chase to make him 
indifferent to these details of wanton blood- 
shedding. 





German Mythology—[ Deutsche Mythologie}. 
By Jacob Grimm. 
(Second Notice. } 
Tue chapter which Grimm devotes to ‘ Wichts 
and Elves’ is, as may be supposed, one of the 
most interesting and amusing in the volume. 
The former epithet, “ wicht,” though no longer 
retained in the faéry nomenclature of England 
(which, with reverence be it spoken, is sadly 
deficient in distinctive appellations), is pre- 
served in that of Scotland: where, as we learn 
from Chambers, it is an especial favourite of 
the fairies,—who are in that country, as else- 





where, very sensitive upon the subject of the 
titles by which they are called. 

Gin ye ca’ me Imp, or Elf, 

I rede ye look weel to yourself; 

Gin ye ca’ me Fairy, 

I'll work ye muckle tarrie ; 

Gin Gude Neibor ye ca’ me, 

Then Gude Neibor I will be; 

But, gin ye ca’ me seelie Wicht, 

1’ll be your freend baith day and night. 

Grimm, as usual, displays great learning in 
investigating the etymology of Wicht —the 
origin of our English Wight: and we should 
have been disposed to give our readers the 
benefit of his researches upon this point—as 
well as a curious note, from the same chapter, 
illustrative of the ‘Ouphes’ of Shakspeare,—but 
for the apprehension of being pronounced phi- 
lological and tedious instead of legendary and 
amusing. We will, therefore, substitute one or 
two of the traditions which our author quotes 
in the course of his examination into the my- 
thology of the fairy race. The first tells how 
Biorn Martenson caught “ a weasel asleep,”— 
no, not a weasel, but a “‘hill-smith,”’ or dwarf 
—a little imp, ten times more alert than any 
weasel, 

Biorn Martenson went with a forester to the 
woody hill of Ornekuka, in search of game. There 
they found a hill-smith (bergsmed), or dwarf, sound 
asleep. Biorn bade the forester hold him fast ; 
who, however, refused to do so, and warned Biorn, 
saying, “Pray God to take care of you; or the 
dwarf will hurl you down the mountain.” Biorn 
was, however, too daring to be advised ; so, without 
more ado, he laid hands on the dwarf ;—who, upon 
waking, uttered a piercing cry, and besought them 
to let him go, for the sake of his wife and seven 
children ; and promised that he would forge for 
them everything they could wish, and that if they 
would but deposit upon the rock as much iron and 
steel as would make what they wanted, they should 
soon find the job finished, and the wished for articles 
lying in the same place. Biorn asked him who he 
wrought for? “For my companions,” quoth he. 
When Biorn, however, refused to release him, he 
said,“ If I had had my cap of darkness (nebel- 
kappe), you should not take me away: and, now, I 
warn you, that, if you do not let me go, none of 
those who come after you shall ever prosper as you 
have done, but they shall gradually come to ruin.” 
All of which afterwards came to pass. For Biorn, 
instead of letting the dwarf go, imprisoned him at 
Bohus ; but, on the third day, he vanished from the 
prison, 

The next tradition shows us the dwarfs on 
the move; perhaps flying before the progress 
of civilization and the improvements of agricul- 
ture,—or perhaps driven away by the approach 
of Christianity, and scared by the sound of the 
church bells, which are said to have been as 
great an abomination to them as the plough 
itself :— 

On the Schwalm, near Uttershausen, is the moun- 
tain called Dosenberg, in the side of which, close on 
the bank of the river, are two caves, which, in the 
old times, furnished the Wichtelmen (dwarfs), who 
dwelt in the Dosenberg, with the means of ingress 
and egress. One of these Wichtelmen, who was in 
the habit of being very friendly with the grand- 
father of the peasant Tobi, came to him one day, 
in the fields, when he was busy getting in his 
harvest, and inquired of him whether, if he were 
well paid for it, he would undertake, on the next 
night, to carry a load across the ford. The peasant 
consented. Accordingly, on the following evening, 
the Wichtelman brought to his house a sack of 
wheat as earnest-money ; whereupon the four horses 
were harnessed to the waggon, and driven to the 
Dosenberg. Out of these caves did the Wichtel- 
man load the waggon with a very heavy but 
invisible load, which the peasant took across the 
ford to the other side of the river ;—and in this 
way was he employed, driving backwards and for- 
wards, from ten o'clock at night until four in the 
morning, when his horses were completely tired out, 
Then said the Wichtelman,—“ That's enough. 
Now you shall see what you have been carrying,” 
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He told the peasant to look over his right shoulder. 
He did so, and saw the whole place filled with 
Wichtelmen. Then said the dwarf,—* For a thou- 
sand years have we lived in the Dosenberg; but 
the time is now come that we must remove into 
another country.” So saying, and having filled the 
peasant’s waggon with gold, he took his departure. 
Tobi, with some difficulty, got his treasure home, 
and was a rich man ever after. His descendants 
are all well to do in the world at the present day ; 
but the Wichtelmen have never been seen in the 
country again from that time to this. 

In this same chapter,—which, as we have 
already observed, is one of the most interesting 
in the volume,—Grimm treats of the Nix, Elf, 
Kobold, Household Spirit ; and 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bow! duly set. 
But, strange to say, he seems to have overlooked 
the curious history of the spirit Orthon—the 
familiar of the Lord of Corasse, whose story is 
so circumstantially related by Froissart; which, 
whether we look at the nature of the legend or 
the character of its narrator, is one of the most 
extraordinary of the kind on record. 

From the dwarfs—whom men as far exceed 
in stature as they again are exceeded by the race 
of giants—Grimm proceeds to consider the part 
which these “mighty ones’’ play in the varied 
drama of popular mythology—their connexion 
with the gods of old,—the friendships which 
have, in some cases, existed between giants and 
heroes (as, for instance, between Ascapart and 
our own Bevis of Southampton), whereby their 
common nature is in some degree made mani- 
fest,—and, lastly, how closely, in some tradi- 
tions, the character of the giant approaches to, 
and becomes identified with, that of the Scrat 
and of the spirits of the wood. One of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the giants is, their con- 
nexion with rocksand mountains. For the most 

art, either they are masses of rocks which have 
te called to life, or tradition points out 
such masses as having been formerly either 
living giants or the work of gigantic hands. 
This connexion is recognized in the popular 
legends of every nation :—in some cases, arp 
‘‘with a difference,” as the heralds would de- 
scribe it; that is to say, in the more modern 
version we sometimes find the Devil substituted 
for the giant of the older legends. Thus, the 
Aggleston Stone Barrow, in the Isle of Purbeck, 
is called ‘“‘ The Devil’s Nightcap” by the coun- 
try people; who say that the Devil, out of 
envy, threw it from the Isle of Wight, for the 
purpose of destroying Corfe Castle,—but that it 
fell short, and dropped where it now stands. 
Yet, who can doubt that the legend in its olden 
form pointed out the Aggleston Barrow as a 
monument of gigantic, not Satanic, malice ?— 
This subject, we may remark incidentally, has 
received some curious illustration from an ‘ Essay 
on Gigantic Footsteps,’ in alittle volume entitled 
* Delicie Literariz.’.—The following passage 
from this chapter on giants will, doubtless, recall 
to the minds of many of our readers the expla- 
nations given by country people when ques- 
tioned as to what they have understood to be the 
origin of the barrows and tumuli of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods :— 

Not less naive and frequent is the tradition of the 
wandering giant, who, on his journey, is troubled by 
a stone in his shoe; he shakes it out, and there lies 
a rock or a mountain. A correspondent of the 


* Braunschweiger Anzeiger’ for 1759 writes, — A | 


peasant told me once, as I was journeying in his 
company over a hill in the neighbourhood of the 
Elme, Sir, the people of this place say, that a giant 
(hune) once emptied the dust out of his shoe here ; 
and that is how this hill came. In the book called 
‘Die kluge Trodelfrau von E. I. C. P. N.,’ 1662, p. 
14, mention is made of a huge rock lying in a wood, 
and it is said,—* There was once a mighty giant 


and when he unbuckled his shoe, out fell this great 

stone.” So, at the present time, there is a tradition 

respecting a bare rock in the neighbourhood of Goslar, 

that Great Christopher (Saint Christopher) carried it 

with him in his shoe, until the pressure of it hurt his 

foot ; he then took off his shoe, turned it up, and the 

stone fell out on the spot where it nowstands. Such 

stones are also called Brockensteine. At Solling, 
near Uslar, are a couple of great boundary stones, 

from sixteen to twenty feet long and from six to eight 
feet in thickness) Many, many years ago, as two 
giants were travelling through that country, one said 
to the other, “ There is something in my shoe that 
hurts me ; surely it must be some pieces of gravel.” 
Thereupon he took off his shoe, and shook the stones 
out. In the valley above Ilfield, close to the Bahr, 
lies a huge mass of rock, which, once upon a time, 
a giant shook out of his shoe, because the pebble 
hurt him. This wide-spread myth is sometimes con- 
nected with the acts of mere men. Thus, the inha- 
bitants of Sanerland, in Westphalia, are a brave, 
robust people. One of them having travelled to 
Cologne, when he arrived at the gate of the city, re- 
quested his companion to wait a moment while he 
looked into his shoe to see what it was that had been 
hurting him all the way hecame. “ Never mind 
now,” said the other, “you can surely wait till 
we get to our inn.” “ Very well,” said he; and they 
continued their journey through the high street till 
they reached the market-pla hen our Sauerlander 
was in such pain that he could go no further. So 
taking off his shoe, he shook out of it a great rough 
stone, which has long lain there to prove the truth 
of the story. The following Norwegian legend is 
related by Hammerick (‘Om Ragnaroksmythen,’ p. 
93):—A giant (Jutel) once got something in his eye 
which pained him severely. He tried to get it out 
with his finger, but without success: upon this he 
took a sheaf of corn, and with this he fortunately 
succeeded in removing it. It proved to bea fir-cone; 
and as he crushed it between his fingers he was heard 
to say, “ Well! who would have believed that such 
a tiny thing as this could have caused so much 
pain ?” 

These stories generally have their counter- 
parts in British tradition. Thus, three large 
stones near Dolgellen, on the road to Machyn- 
lleth, called the “ Three Pebbles,’ are said to 
have been thrown there by the giant Idris, upon 
his finding them troublesome in his shoe while 
walking. The story of the Jutel strongly re- 
sembles one of the adventures of Jack the 
Giant Killer—in our old English story book. 
The origin of that incident is probably to be 
found in the following narrative of Thor’s en- 
counter with the Giant Skrymir:— 


The Edda furnishes us with a wonderful account 
of the Giant Skrymir; in the thumb of whose glove 
the god Thor sheltered himself for the space of a 
whole night. Skrymir slept under an oak tree, and 
snored. When Thor struck him on the head with his 
hammer, he awoke and asked “ whether a leaf of the 
tree had fallen upon him.”” Thegiant then laid himself 
down to sleep under another oak; and snored so, that 
the whole forest shook. Thor smote him harder and 
deeper than before—* Was that an acorn that fell in 
my face?” he exclaimed as he woke. Skrymir then 
went to sleep a third time, and Thor dealt him a yet 
heavier blow. The giant woke, rubbed his hand 
over his face, and said ** There must be some birds 
roosting in that tree, as I woke I thought I felt their 
dirt falling on my head.” 

Having disposed of the gods, heroes, dwarfs, 
and giants, our author naturally concludes that 
the time is arrived for taking into consideration 
the cosmogonic views of antiquity: and accord- 
| ingly, the next chapters of the ‘ Mythologie’ are 
devoted to ‘ The Creation,'—‘ The Elements ,’— 
‘Trees and Animals,’—‘ Heaven and the Stars.’ 
From that entitled ‘ Trees and Animals’ we will 
extract the opening portion of Grimm’s notes 
upon the Cuckoo :—as it will both form an appro- 
priate comment upon several of the contributions 
which have lately appeared in our Folk-Lore 
articles, and serve to prove how valuable 





passing by that way, and he felt a stone in his shoe; 


his book is for illustrating our own popular 





antiquities: while, at the same time, it fur 
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nishes a very fair specimen of hj 
method of collecting Po arrangin hie een 
He has been treating of the eagle, cock rey 
swallow, stork, woodpecker, swan, ma Pog 
sparrow; and pBatiser as follows -— Spit, and 
To no other bird has the gift of pr 
generally ascribed as to the ote eee 
measured tones resound in the spring-clad eel, 
The commencement of spring is expressed in * > 
German law by the formula “ when the cuckoo er zs 
“wann der gauch guket” (Rechts-altherthumer aah 4 
in the same way as, according to Hesiod the v th 
of the cuckoo proclaimed the season of the falling 
seed-rain. Two old poems describe the content’ 
of Summer and Winter respecting the cuckoo and the 
shepherds’ complaint against the bird, The Spri 4 
praises the tarda hyems, abuses the bird, the ~ 
herds represent him as stolen or drowned : the nd 
*“ Tempus adest veris, cuculus modo rumpe soporem” 
is remarkable. The cuckoo announces b 
the most delightful season of the year, but it is not 
here said, that he prophesies to men. The Anglo- 
Saxon Codex Exoniensis (146, 27) ascribes to this 
bird the announcement of the year, “ gefcas geér 
budon,”—cuculi annum nuntiavere. At the present 
time it is still a common popular opinion that any 
one on hearing for the first time the cry of the 
cuckoo is enabled to learn from it the number of 
years he is still to live. In Switzerland the children 
cry out “ Gugger, wie lang lebi no2” In Lower 
Saxony, 
Kukuk vam haveor 
Wo lange sallik leven ? 
They then listen, and count how often the bird 
repeats his cry, after their question, and the number 
betokens the years of their future life, (Schutze 
Holst. Idioticon, 2. 363). In other placesthe thyme 
runs,— 
Kukuk, beckenknecht, 
Sag mir recht 
Wie viel jahr ich leben sole? 
The bird is called beckenknecht (baker's man) because 
it is said he is an enchanted baker or miller's man— 
for which reason he has his feathers so pale, and as 
it were covered with flour. In a time of scarcity he 
robbed the poor people of their dough, and when 
God blessed the dough in the oven (and increased 
it) he drew it out, pulled pieces off of it, and called 
out as he did so “gukuk’ (see, look); for which 
wickedness the Lord God punished him by turning 
him into a bird of prey, which repeats the same cry 
without ceasing. This tradition, which may be very 
old, and resembles that before related of the wood- 
pecker, was formerly very differently told. The 
scarcity spoken of in the legend, is possibly in some 
way connected with the superstition, that the cry of 
the cuckoo when it is heard after St. John’s Day isa 
sign of famine. In Sweden the cuckoo prophesies 
to the single maidens how long they shall remaiz 
unmarried,— 
Gok, Gok, sitt pa quist 
Sag mig vist 
Hur manga ar 
Jag ogift gar ? 
If he repeat his cry oftener than ten times, they say 
he sits—* pa galen quist’’—on a foolish or enchanted 
bough; and pay no attention to his prophecy. 
Much may also be learned by taking notice from 
what quarter of the heavens his voice is first heard. 
Great attention must be paid to this in the spring. 
If he is first heard from the north, (that is, from 
the unlucky side,) the year will prove full of trouble; 
if from the east or west, hiscry isa sign of good fortune; 
from the south then he is the proclaimer of butter— 
“dstergOk iirtréstegik, vestergok iir bastagék, norrgok 
tir sorggdk, sirgok ar smorgik.” In Goethe's 
Fruhlingsorakel, this bird of prophecy announces to 
a fond couple their approaching marriage, and the 
number of their children. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that our song-writers of the 13th century have 
not introduced the cuckoo as prophesying, for the 
matter was at that time very generally known; for 
instance, it is said in the Renner, 11340,— 
“Das weiz der gouch, der im fur war 
Hat gegutzet hundert jar.” . 
In Cwsar Hersterback (5. 17) we read “ Narravit 
nobis anno preterito (1221 ?) Theobaldus Abbas 
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vem, quae cuculus dicitur, 4 voce 
& or myles eaten audiret, vices inter- 
jonis numeravit, et viginti duas inveniens, easque 
~ ro omine accipiens pro annis totidem vices 
pay sibi computavit : ‘ Eia,’ inquit, ‘certe viginti 
juobus annis adhue vivam, ut quid tanto tempore 
rtificem me in ordine? redibo ad seculum, et 
+ Jo deditus viginti annis fruar deliciis ejus, duobus 
oa qui supersunt penitebo.’” In Les Couron- 
pro Renart, the fox, hears the voice of the 
cuckoo, and questions him accordingly :— 


A cest mot Renart Je cucu 
Entent, si jeta un faus ris ‘ 
“Jou te conjur,” fait il, “* de cris 
Cucus, que me dies le voir 
Quans ans j’ai a vivre? Savoir 
Le veil, cucu, un preu cucu, 

Et deus cucu, et trois cucu, 
Quatre cucu, et cine cucu, 

Et sis cucu, et set cucu, 

Et uit cucu, et neuf cucu, 

Et dis cucu, onze cucu, 

Duze cucu, treize cucu.” 

Atant se taist, que plus ne fu 

Li oisiaus illuec, aniss’envolle. 


Whereupon Reynard hastens to his wife, and with 

t satisfaction announces to her, that the bird had 
romised him “ treize ans dz.” 
Long as is this quotation, our readers must 
not suppose it to contain all that Grimm 
has to say on the subject of that bird; whose 
loud singing—to use the words of the most 
ancient and melodious of old English songs— 
tells us, that— Aer 

Summer is a coming in. 

So far from it, Grimm’s notes on the Bird of 
Spring occupy four pages more than we have 
extracted. 

But we have yet to tell to what subjects the 
remaining chapters of this text-book of Popular 
Superstition are devoted. From ‘ Heaven and 
Farth’ to ‘Day and Night’ the transition is 
a natural one :—not much less so is that from 
‘Day and Night’ to ‘Summer and Winter.’ 
‘Time and the World’ are considered in the 
next chapter: which is followed by three 
treating, severally, on ‘ The Soul,’—‘ Death,’— 
and ‘Fate and Salvation.” The twenty-ninth 
chapter treats of ‘Mythic Personification :’ 
and leads almost necessarily to the next 
subject brought under consideration, ‘ Poetry ;’ 

in one of its loftiest phases,—when 
the priest and the poet were one, and 
the voice of the prophet and spell of the 
enchanter were mystically interwoven in the 
song of the bard. 

e thirty-first chapter is devoted to ‘Ghosts, 
or Spirits;"—in which category are included 
The Wild Huntsman and other apparitions of 
that class and character. In the following 
chapter,—which Grimm entitles ‘ Entriickung,’ 
—he treats not only of those national heroes who 
have been carried away for awhile, but will 





return again in the hour of their country’s need, | 


—such as Sebastian of Portugal, Frederick 
Rothbart, and our own long lost Arthur, 
Rex quondam atque futurus,— 

but also of hidden treasures; and as the means 
of their discovery, the Divining Rod. A 
long, learned, on interesting chapter on the 
subject of ‘The Devil,’ forms a fitting in- 
troduction to that on ‘ Magic:’ in which the 
author treats of those lowly, sometimes self- 
deluded, but oftentimes criminal, professors of 
it—Witches; that unhappy class, the origin 
and real history of whose persecutions remain 
as yet very imperfectly developed. We would 
gladly have extracte , for the information of 
cur readers, Grimm’s views of the general 
features of those Witch trials which, for upwards 
ofthree centuries and in every corner of Europe, 
condemned to fire and faggot hundreds of un- 

py victims; although we are aware that 
these have in some points been dissented from. 
But we must content ourselves with stating how 
replete with interest this chapter is—how rich 
Wn illustration of its awful subject; and with 





giving the titles of his concluding chapters— 
severally devoted to ‘Superstitions ;’ ‘ Diseases;’ 
‘Herbs;’ ‘Stones;’ and, lastly, ‘Charms and 
Spells.’ 

Thus have we brought to a close our notice 
of a book which is by far the most remarkable 
that has ever yet been produced on the subject 
of Popular Mythology. Of its merits our 
abstract can, of course, furnish but a very im- 
perfect notion. It will, however, we trust, 
accomplish one of the objects for which it has 
been intended; calling the attention of the 
English antiquary to the vast stores of in- 
formation illustrative of English superstitions, 
&c., which he may gather from this well-filled 
treasure-house: and satisfy the student of 
English popular antiquities that, in all his 
inquiries into that amusing branch of arche- 
ology, he will find his safest guide in what we 
would advise him to make his constant hand- 
book, the ‘ Deutsche Mythologie’ of Dr. Jacob 
Grimm. : 





ANNUALS FOR 1847. 

Tue five-shilling Christmas books bid fair to 
shoulder the gay family of Annuals away from 
the fireside and off the drawing-room table ;— 
but the Forget-Me-Not, as first to come, seems 
likely to be, also, the last to depart. This year, 
the best illustrations are, Mr. Prout’s ‘Old Well 
by Ratisbon Cathedral,’ engraved by Carter,— 
Mr. Browne’s ‘ Hunting of the Lady Maude,’ 
which has suffered hard usage at the hands 
of Mr. Fox,—and Mr. Dukes’s ‘ Winning the 
Gloves,’ albeit somewhat coarsened by Mr. 
Radclyffe. Of the old contributors, Miss Law- 
rance, Miss Pardoe, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Gould, Mr. Calder Campbell, and Mr. C. Swain 
remain. We looked for some fragment of verse, 
that should “cheer but not inebriate’’ our 
readers on one of these gloomy evenings,—but 
found none precisely suiting them. 





Copies of Correspondence between the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Master of the 
Rolls, in 1845, respecting the Building of a 
Public Record Office. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed. 

Ir Napoleon could have heard Mr. Super- 

intendent Braidwood’s opinion that, ‘no mer- 

chant of ordinary prudence would keep his 
books of account in the same situation as the 

National Records are placed in the White 

Tower,’ he might have hesitated, perhaps, to 

characterize us as a nation of Shopkeepers. 

Some months have elapsed since this statement 

was published; and we have not heard of any 

more effective measure to remove the discredit 
implied than a vague ministerial promise to 
consider the necessity of building a suitable 
repository for these Records. This promise was 
made at the fag end of the last Parliamentary 
Session: when a series of resolutions, affirming 
the fire risks of their several repositories to vary 
from hazardous to trebly hazardous, nay, unin- 
surable at all,—and, therefore, the existence of 
an immediate necessity for building an office,— 
were moved; and not carried, only out of respect 
for the promise aforesaid. Since that time, the 
correspondence before us has been published :— 
and most remarkable it is for the official non- 
chalance and ignorance on the subject which it 
betrays. 
On the failure of the proposal to place a 
ortion of the Public Records in the roofs of the 

Sesame of Parliament, as auxiliary repositories 

to the Victoria Tower [see Atheneum, p. 684], 

it appears that Lord Langdale addressed Sir 

Robert Peel. This letter—which is a very 

able document—sets forth succinctly all that 

had, as yet, been done towards obtaining a 

Public phe Office. The subject is too 


important and interesting to be permitted to 
drop; and, therefore, we will notice briefly the 
contents of this letter—with such comments as 
suggest themselves. It relates how, in 1831, 
the late Record Commission recommended a plan 
for the erection of a General Record Office, 
Judges’ chambers, &c., on the site of the Rolls 
Estate ;—which was so far sanctioned by Govern- 
ment that notice of a Bill was given :—but 
the injustice of the proposed application of the 
suitors funds in Chancery to the object in ques- 
tion occasioned this plan to fall to the ground :— 
How, in 1836, the Commons Select Committee 
on the Record Commission advised the erection 
of a General Record Office, ‘‘as the first and 
most essential step for the improvement of the 
present system :’”—How, in 1837, the Record 
Commissioners re-iterated their opinion that 
“the present buildings ought to give way to 
a general repository :""—How, in the same year, 
Mr. C. Buller and Mr. Hawes (both now 
members of the government), with Sir C. 
Lemon, introduced a Bill into the House of 
Commons to provide a General Repository : and 
how the then government took up the general 
subject of Records—abolished the Reoad Com- 
mission, —and carried the Public Records Act 
(1 & 2 Vict. c. 94) ; which enacted, in so many 
words, that a Record Office should be forth- 
with built. This was in 1838. Lord Langdale, on 
his assumption of the office of Keeper-General 
of the Records, pointed out the building of an 
office as the first necessary step. The Treasury 
replied, affirming that onE repository was essen- 
tial to a perfect management of the Records; 
—an admission most important to bear in mind, 
as it has since been forgotten when the corre- 
spondence now under consideration took place 
—but adding that Parliament having deter- 
mined on the erection of the Victoria Tower, 
they were unwilling that anew Record Office 
should be commenced until it should have 
been ascertained whether or not that edifice 
would answer the purpose. Thus the Treasur 
took it for granted that any kind of building, if 
of sufficient size, would be suitable; whereas 
nothing can be clearer than that a very special 
building is necessary, if the preservation of 
the Records is to be the first consideration. 

Mr. Barry reported that the Victoria Tower 
would give the necessary accommodation :— 
‘under an erroneous impression,” says Lord 
Langdale, “that some portion of the Records 
could, consistently with proper arrangement, be 
considered as of secondary importance,—and 
might, for that reason, be properly abstracted 
from Records supposed to be of greater impor- 
tance with which they were connected, he be 
placed in a storehouse out of the office.” Re- 
monstrances followed against the adoption of 
the Victoria Tower—chiefly on the question of 
site: and, in the meantime, the danger of the 
Carlton Ride Office appeared so urgent that 
Lord Langdale again addressed the Treasury 
on the “ urgent necessity” of the case. There 
being no escape in this instance, the answer 
was, that within a year of February 1844 cer- 
tain parts of the New Houses of Parliament 
could be prepared : and then the notable scheme 
of placing the Records among the beams of 
| the roof was proposed—and very properly re- 
| jected as unfit. Here was another instance of 
| gross ignorance of the requirements of a proper 
repository. It being clear, at length, that the 
Victoria Tower would hold only a part—and the 
roofs being found to be most improper,—Lord 
Langdale addressed the first letter of the pre- 
sent Correspondence to Sir Robert Peel ; urging, 
in forcible terms, the necessity of giving 
early directions for providing a proper building 
for the deposit of the important public docu- 
ments which constitute the Records of this 
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kingdom. ‘It is the only thing,” added Lord 
Langdale, “(if you should think it right to 
pronounce it) which is wanting: for the subject 
and all its details have been under the careful 
consideration of the Board of Works and of Mr. 
Barry.’’ Lord Langdale’s letter was long, care- 
fully prepared, and unanswerable in its posi- 
tions. It met with small courtesy from the 
Treasury ;—whose reply, through one of the 
Secretaries (Mr. Cardwell), was short and dog- 
matic, and contained as many fallacies as 
could well be got into so small a compass. M 

Lords say, that “ after full consultation with 
the architect, they are not satisfied as to the 
propriety of altering the destination of the Vic- 
toria Tower :—it being originally deemed an 
adequate receptacle, from its capacity and its 
perfect security from fire.” Here are three 
mistakes. The original destination of the Vic- 
toria Tower was for the Parliamentary Records 
and Papers only—and not for the Public Re- 
cords. We use Mr. Barry’s own admission 
(Select Committee on Courts of Law: Ev. 34). 
It was never deemed by any authority to be of 
adequate capacity for the latter :—though Mr. 
Barry, without knowing the necessary require- 
ments, appears to have assumed it to be such. 
As respects ‘its perfect security” from fire—a 
tower, whatever may be the materials of its 
construction, is the very last form of building 
that would be chosen. ‘Much progress has 
been made in the building,” it is added. No- 
thing but the basement piers were at that time 
(August 1845) standing :—and even now, we 
do not believe that the stone of the groining of 
the lowest arch has been keyed. ‘ It will be 
ready for the reception of Records at a much 
earlier period than any building now com- 
menced exclusively for that purpose could be” 
—‘and consequently the period during which 
the risk of fire will hice to be incurred in the 
present buildings will be considerably short- 
ened.” We should like to hear what Mr. Barry 
says to this. His prudent regard for the foun- 
dations of this Tower—which is to rival St. 
Paul’s dome in height—makes it clear that the 
construction of the Tower will not be hurried. 
We doubt if ten years from this time will find 
it completed: and no one will contend that the 
whole of the Public Records might not be safely 
housed in a new building within three years 
from its commencement. ‘ My Lords’’ then 
proceed to anticipate objections to the want of 
space. ‘If not capacious enough to take in 
all the Records, My Lords consider that more 
ample accommodation will be afforded both for 
reference and preservation than has at any 
antecedent period been afforded.” This may 
be true to a certain extent:—but we think a 
proper view of the subject would regard the 
treatment of the Records not with reference to 
a partial improvement upon a notoriously bad 
system, but to what would be the absolute best 
provision possible. The Tower must still be an 
insufficient, though superior, makeshift. “ More- 
over,” say My Lords, “ deficiency of room is an 
evil which, from the rapid increase of Records, 
cannot under any arrangement be ultimately 
avoided.’ This absurd fallacy is thus disposed 
of by Lord Langdale :—* But, admitting that 
no arrangement which can be now made will 
prevent a deficiency of room for ever, their 
Lordships can hardly expect me to consider 
this as a sufficient reason for making no provi- 
sion against deficiency of room for any time 
whatever; or as an available reason for making 
a repository known to be defective even from 
its inception, or for making two or several re- 
positories instead of one.”’ ‘* My Lords” then 
suggest ‘‘ whether some classification of Records 
might not be made which, without interfering 
with the unity of superintendence, might rather 





facilitate reference by placing one or more 
classes in separate buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of the general repository.’’ In other 
words, it is proposed to perpetuate the worst 
feature of the existing system,—the establish- 
ment of several repositories. It is sheer non- 
sense to talk about “‘unity of superintendence.” 
A superintendent cannot, like the Irishman’s 
bird, be in two places at the same time: and 
everybody but “‘My Lords’ will agree with 
Lord Langdale, that the ‘expense of erecting 
several buildings to answer a specified purpose 
must be greater than the expense of erecting 
one sufficient building for the same.” Lord 
Langdale might have added that the cost of 
management will, also, be greater. ‘ My 
Lords,” beaten entirely in argument, make an 
apologetic answer for their pertinacious igno- 
rance of the subject: but still maintain that 
they will have the Victoria Tower for the Re- 
cords,—all good reasons to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

We shall see. The plea of economy has 
thus far been made the sole ground for adopt- 
ing the Victoria Tower; and it is urged as suffi- 
cient to override all the objections which attach 
to the questions of site, preservation, space, 
cost of management, and public convenience. 
Has the proposition that the adoption of the 
Victoria Tower and supplemental buildings will 
be the cheapest arrangement, in even a building 
point of view, been fairly discussed? We say 
advisedly that it has not. At the time when 
“My Lords” were conducting this correspond- 
ence, Mr. Barry—by whom they profess to have 
been guided—was actually proposing the quad- 
rangle before Westminster Hall as the site for 
the Record Office! (Ev. on Courts of Law, 34.) 
A Record Office here must of necessity homo- 
logate with the adjacent buildings in style— 
being of a very ornate character; and it can- 
not be doubted that an edifice of the requisite 
size would cost double the price of one in 
some other place where the style of architecture 
should not be the primary consideration. If 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer give 
that consideration to the subject which he pro- 
mised, he will be convinced that, as a matter 
of economy only, it will be much cheaper to 
build an independent, appropriate Record 
Office than to employ the Victoria Tower with 
supplemental adjacent buildings. 

But it is a national disgrace to have the ques- 
tion viewed in this light only. To hesitate about 
providing the safest and best building possible, 
at any cost, for our invaluable Public Records, 
would be like the hesitation to bind a precious 
MS. The inconsistency of Government in the 
matter of Records is something inconceivable. 
Since 1800, above 500,000/. have been squan- 
dered idly on behalf of the Public Records in 
one way or another: yet there has been a 
reluctance, on the sober and earnest advice 
of the Master of the Rolls—the best and most 
enlightened authority on the subject—to devote 
less than a tenth part of that sum to a safe and 
practical settlement of the question for ages to 
come. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. By a Lady.— 
When reviewing ‘Chollerton’ [ante, p. 885 ] we pointed 
out the characteristic tendency of ladies to perform 
the function of Conscience-keepers and Lecturers-in- 
all-loving-kindness to their acquaintances. Strange 
to say, almost every fair preacher imagines that her 
mission is as peculiar as her philosophies are infalli- 
ble. Here, for instance, is another sensible lady 
advising “an unknown friend” of her own sex against 
the use of pen, ink and paper. “It can seldom be 
desirable,” says she, “for a woman to challenge 
public criticism by appearing before the world as an 
author.” “ Few circumstances can make it prudent 





for a woman to give up retirement and retired a... 
and subject herself to public criticism, aad oa 
public blame.” In the preface, too, we are wher 
tatingly informed that “ all of the rules and Systems 
recommended in these Letters have borne the test of 
long-tried and extensive experience.” We could 
avoid calling attention to passages arguing so singe 
a self-importance :—and the “ Lady” will probably 
care little for our strictures, since in her own pon 
“she towers above hersex.” Seriously, a lamentable 
thing is want of humility ina teacher. In the Lette 
before us, however, the deficit is not all-pervading 
We see its fruits rather in an imperfect and partial 
grasp of truths (as we apprehend them) thanin a desire 
to propound or defend fallacies. The epistles are on 
matters of practice: and those on ‘ Falsehood and 
Truthfulness,’ *'Temper,’ and ‘Self-contro!’ contain 
much counsel by which all may profit,—those who 
see more, as weil as those who see less, than the 
writer thereof. In the letters on the ‘Cultivation of 
the Mind’ and on ‘ Amusements,’ the oracle prevails 
over the human creature earnest yet tolerant—large. 
sighted but never latitudinarian—the being, in short 
from whom we could accept guidance. In fact, 
this is one of the many works which tell of a true 
heart in a measure shut up, and of a clear judgment 
capriciously flawed. Read with a comment, it could 
hardly fail to be profitable: —and this is, perhaps, the 
most that can be said of ninety-nine hundredths of 
the works of its class. 

Daniel Dennison and the Cumberland Statesman, 
By the late Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols.—Mrs. Hofland’s 
tales have already become “ old fashioned,”—but not 
in the disagreeable sense of the word. Onthe contrary, 
while we admit the progress which has been made in 
showy writing—yet more in the affectation of depth 
ofemotion, acuteness of philosophy, extent of reading, 
and liberality of sympathy—since the days when ‘The 
Son of a Genius’ won its author a name, we rarely 
take up an old novel without finding in it a certain 
quality which holds us fast. However probable or 
improbable might be their plots, the Charlotte Smiths, 
Opies, Bennets, or Porters, seldom began to write 
without a plot clearly present to them : whereas, now, 
the tale seems left to write itself; and the want of 
power becomes painfully felt, owing to want of earnest- 
ness on the part ofthe author. To illustrate fromthe 
present volumes—Mrs. Hofland was probably inspired 
by herrecollectionsof certain eccentrics who flourished, 
when she was young, in the north of England. The 
adventures of Maniel Dennison, the Country Apo 
thecary, are manifestly subservient to the tyrannical 
whims of the Squire of Witherstone Hall; and the 
vicissitudes of Mrs. Caversham’s fortunes to the quaint 
and rugged virtues of the Cumberland Statesman. 
As tales for the modern novel-reader’s pleasure, then, 
these may not contain much excitement and interest: 
but, as contributions to the “Curiosities of English 
Character” they furnish a mite of testimony ; and 
are worthy of being read through,—though scarcely »f 
a place on the library shelf. 

The White Stone Canoe ; or, the Better Land. By 
P. B. St. John,—This author has been very successful 
in his Indian tales; in which he has emulated the 
manner of Cooper,—«drawing largely at the same time 
on his own experience in his illustration of American 
life. In the brief romance he may be accepted asa 
skilful and proficient artist. The tale before us is 
full of interest—elegantly conceived and executed. 
The fascination by which its hero is attracted to for- 
sake his wife is gracefully indicated ; and the fidelity 
of the forsaken touchingly depicted. ‘The visionary 
and the actual are well blended in the picture ;— 
which includes much variety of character and many 
charming details of wild and natural scenery. 

Paul Gerhardt: an Historical Tale of the Lutherans 
and Reformed in Brandenburg, under the Great Elector. 
By C. A. Wildenhahn, Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Stanley Carr.—As an historical tale,this book 
has certain peculiarities which seriously detract from 
its value as a work of art—to wit, the mixture of 
sentimental fiction with gravely narrated fact. As 
a religious novel, it turns upon dogmas struggled 
for as matters of conscience. ‘Paul Gerhardt’ 
tedious, for the reason first given. We can address 
our minds willingly either to realities or to inventions: 
—but to exchange the one for the other in the same 
work, atany man’s bidding, is « feat always wearisome, 
and mostly impossible, Hence, in a novel, all foot 
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| pages of matter-of-fact recapitulation, are 
- ok . Again, ‘ Paul Gerhardt’ is German 
ete we least like—viz., as regards the loves 
© Devotbes and the music-director Ebeling. The 
: dens of every country must, we know, be left to 
aa e their heart-matters as they please—some 
al and some wooing: but the latter device 
_ makes us feel “not at home,” even when 
ener ed by such staunch British authors as 
in Sheridan Knowles and Mrs. Trollope. In spite 
of these drawbacks, the calmness of a true Christian 
spirit pervades this tale. All who read it will find 
their admiration quickened for its hero, without any 
rancorous feeling being stirred against his antagonists: 
_and,while we own that thematter thereof would have 
been moreacceptable to us in the form of a biography, 
we cannot but warrant it as not only harmless, but 
30 healthy. } 
wenn a Romance. By G.P.R. James. 3 vols. 
_We generally avoid the phrase “ written out”;— 
since it is one of the cries easy to be raised by a thought- 
Jess public. With Scott it began so soon as The An- 
tiquary’ appeared — which novel is now ranked by 
competent judges in the very first class of his works : 
and, somewhere or other, he has taken genial re- 
venge upon the criers by a defence of fertility not 
very different in spirit from that which Mr. Lewes 
has put forward for Lope de Vega. But the later 
novels of some among our novelists almost force us 
into using an expression which, as we have said, is 
distasteful to us ;—and ‘ Heidelberg’ is among the 
number. A lovelier scene was never alighted on by 
romance-writer ;—though woe to romance-readers if 
allthe Rhine and Danube séations are to follow! A 
more stirring period of History has rarely been selected 
than that wound up by Tilly’s sack of the town and 
its fortress. But the colour seems to have been 
washed out of the grand landscape ; and all life and 
blood and motion are missing from the intrigues, the 
escapes, and the catastrophe. Further, though in 
all sober honour we approve of Mr. James's resolu- 
tion to stand “on Virtue’s side’ and to administer 
no vicious excitements to priests or people, we cannot 
helpsaying that Algernon Grey the hero and Agnes 
Herbert the heroine prose as no two lovers ever 
did, or ought to do—and exchange reciprocal assur- 
ance of “the loftiest consideration” and the most 
sublime self-command till we become convinced 
that they do not care at all for each other. 
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DANTE'S BEATRICE. 
Nov, 18. 

As well as I can gather from your abstract of 
Dante’s Life, Mr. Garrow has omitted a very 
important fact,—either through ignorance or wilful 
suppression of what would spoil his romantic love-story. 
Beatrice was marrie@d—and not to Dante. Neither 
does any proof exist, I believe, that she ever loved 
him. I copy out the note from Cary’s Life of 
Dante ;—which Mr. Garrow ought to have given. 

Beatrice’s marriage to Simone de Bardi,—which is col- 
lected from a clause in her father’s will, dated January 15, 
1287,—would have been a fact too unsentimental to be in- 
troduced into the ‘Vita Naova’; and is not, I believe, 
noticed by any of his early biographers—p. 23. 
Nor by some of the modern, it would seem, either. 

The point to which our correspondent alludes we 
have long considered as one requiring, with others, 
re-investigation. Not only Mr. Garrow—who pro- 
fesses to be Dante's translator, not his biographer or 
annotator—but also Mr. Lyell, who does undertake 
to interpret his author, omits all reference to Mr. 
Cary’s statement. What facts Dante has suppressed 
in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ and what fictions he has added, 
might form the theme of an interesting essay. 





THE LOGIC OF CHEMISTRY. 

I feel gratified by the introduction of my letter in 
your last Atheneum; and although you are not quite 
free from the acidifying principle of the critic, yet I 
feel that you show a gentlemanly spirit towards me. 
I took great care not to question whether water were 
a compound or not. I merely presumed to say, I 
did not consider that the solid basis of oxygen gas 
formed one of its component parts. In fact, I do not 
quite make out how you explain my opinions in 
regard to its composition being oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, with heat, electricity, &c. Light and heat, 
now thought to be imponderable, appear to me to 
be as much matter as iron or gold:—for if the effects 
be produced by vibrations, what is it that vibrates? 
There are many abstractions which are referred to 
in chemical reasonings, that have not been brought 
to the balance or any other test in the laboratory 
of the chemist. I have before me some opinions of 
Mr. Faraday—and no modern can have higher repute 
—on the constitution of matter, which appear to me 
to confirm doctrines of much older philosophers and 
to explain many difficulties which oxygen and hy- 
drogen have stepped forward to confound. You 
speak of grosser matters—surely under some cir- 
cumstances the densest and most weighty of these 
show a very high degree of activity. Place metals, 
for instance, in strong acids,—and does not the metal 
radiate through the whole mass of the solvent ; and 
vice versd? Does not electricity expand or radiate 
through copper or brass with inconceivable velocity ? 
—and does not light penetrate glass? Then, why 
should we not simplify matters, and consider that 
light, heat, and all that are now termed imponderable 
bodies, are as much matter as iron or gold; and that 
the grosser bodies would, under corresponding cir- 
cumstances peculiar to themselves, follow the same 
order (or law) of action? Irrepressible matters spread 
and radiate all around them, and all matters would 
seem to expand by the same law of dispersion accord- 
ing to the greater or less resistance which they meet 
with:—and in this view, all bodies might become pon- 
derable or otherwise under varying states of resist- 
ance or easy permeability. I now beg to say, in 
conclusion, that although I have been led to take 
the liberty of troubling you with the above opinions, 
I by no means wish to seek any extended discussion. 
I have always much pleasure in reading the scientific 
articles in your justly celebrated Atheneum. 

Senex. 

We entertain with respect any honestly urged 
objection to our views:—and as Senex appears to 
think we misinterpreted his opinions in our last, we 
have much pleasure in giving a place to his explana- 
tion. 

We fear, however, that Senex allows himself a 
licence which cannot be admitted in sober scientific 
discussion : and in his speculations upon what may, 
or may not, take place under certain unknown condi- 
tions, he exhibits an inclination to foliow imagination 
rather than trust to experience. When we reflect 
that, notwithstanding the weight of inteliect which 








has been devoted to the investigation of natural phe- 


nomena, we know nothing of the molecular and 
crystalline forces—that our hypotheses as to the 
nature of matter are merely ingenious guesses—and 
that the phenomena of Heat, exhibited to us in the 
most common operations, are involved in the utmost 
obscurity,—it surely teaches us that great caution is 
required in dealing with these abstruse questions of 
Science. Dr. Faraday, who is quoted by Senex as if 
supporting his views, holds opinions which are directly 
opposed to those of our correspondent. Ie regards the 
“now termed imponderable bodies” as properties of 
matter; and, dispensing with the pervading Ether of 
the undulatory theory, supposes Light to be an influ- 
ence communicated along certain lines of force. We 
doubt much, amidst the hurry of the age—impelled, 
as we are, onwards from application to speculation at 
a speed which renders it impossible to examine the 
ground over which we fly—if it be at all probable 
that we shall, for some time, approach any nearer to 
the truth in these matters than we are at present. 
In concluding our comment on this letter of Senex, 
we must remark that the solution ofa metal in an 
acid—a diffusion of atoms according to fixed laws, 
within prescribed limits—must be regarded as a phe- 
nomenon in all respects different from anything 
manifested by any of the radiating forces. We would 
recommend the careful study of ‘ Mill's System of 
Logic’—particularly the chapter on analogy—to our 
logical friend. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Heidelberg, Oct. 

Car sRvHE is a very curious town,—with all the 
machinery, but without the soul, of a great city. 
It has a palace and a court—barracks with an 
army of 4,000 men, cavalry, infantry and artillery— 
a university—an academy of arts—a theatre—a casino 
and public library—and a population of 20,000 souls, 
lodged in lofty white stone houses, forming broad 
straight streets stretching fanlike from the Palace. 
The whole place has an air of spick-and-span new- 
ness,—as if it had been built to order all at the same 
time. I have seen in the United States, in England, 
and in other parts of the Continent, towns which 
have sprung up with mushroom-like rapidity,—but 
then the cause of the rise and progress has been 
visible. A favourable port, an important manufac. 
ture, or a fashionable spring—and an active popula- 
tion intensely occupied in business or pleasure—have 
given life to the architectural creations. But here, 
the streets are so wide and so empty, the passengers 
so few and so silent, that you wonder for what use 
these imposing public buildings and the wilderness 
of houses can be destined. The only passengers you 
meet are soldiers. I arrived on a very hot day; and 
after passing the boulevard, gates, and sentinels, 
walked down a street as wide as, and much longer 
than, Pall Mall, without seeing any living creature ex- 
cept astray dog and a small green tree-frog, which was 
doing duty as a barometer in a glass phial on a win- 
dow sill. I began to feel like the wanderer in the 
Arabian Nights, when he traversed the petrified city: 
but a regiment of cavalry, 400 strong, mounted on 
fat, long-tailed black horses, marched past at the 
invariable pace of Baden horsemen,—a walk ; and 
destroyed the illusion. 


My first visit was to an Exhibition of the manu- 
factures of Baden, held in a temporary salon 
erected in the Botanic Gardens; which had been 
the universal subject of expectation and conversation 
among the Badenese for many weeks. I was dis- 
appointed at not tinding anything of an original and 
national character. The only articles which could 
claim that title were a pair of duelling pistols, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, from Rastadt,—and a very well 
built railway carriage, constructed on the American 
models, with improvements by M. Mayer of Carls- 
ruhe, and which would have done credit to our best 
workshops. It was 9} feet wide and 18 feet long; 
with rows of seats, each holding two on each side, 
and a passage down the middle with doors at each 
end. The manufacturer supplies carriages for Ba- 
varia, Wirtemberg and Baden :—this specimen was 
for Zurich, in Switzerland. There were a silver 
drinking cup, chased most exquisitely, in the shape 
of a boar’s head, with long projecting tusks; anda 
piano very ingeniously contrived, in a sexagonal 
shape, for the centre of a room. Some furniture 
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exhibited was of walnut, of the same designs as, but 
better workmanship than, French. The other articles 
were the greatest trumpery that can be conceived. 
The works in metal, locks and hinges, most bar- 
barous; pleasure carriages and harness ugly and 
clumsy ; a few pieces of cotton and woollen cloth of 
inferior quality and high price. I was glad to turn 
from this example of hothouse manufactures, raised 
under the auspices of the German Customs Union, 
to the beautiful and well-arranged gardens. A short 
walk through rows of fine orange and lemon trees 
brought me out near the Academy of Arts. Work- 
men were engaged in putting up new gilt bronze 
doors, embossed by native workmen in allegorical 
designs gracefully executed,—as far as I could judge 
in the confusion of screwing, hammering and filing. 

A stately hall, supported by twelve columns of 
variegated marble with gilt capitals and pediments, 
receives the visitors. The pavement tesselated, the 
walls and ceiling profusely decorated in flowers and 
grotesques in fresco, with a border or frieze of Art 
allegories. The upper part of the space opposite the 
doors is occupied by a large fresco representing the 
founding of Freiburg Cathedral. No catalogue has 
yet been published ; and I was therefore unable to 
decipher very exactly the painter’s story. A vast 
multitude are skilfully grouped around the architect; 
who presents a model of his intended work to his 
patron, an ancestor of the reigning Duke of Baden. 
The costumes are gay,—almost too gay for our eyes, 
accustomed to the sober hues of northern climates 
and modern attire; and probably time will subdue 
the glare of the intense blues and crimsons. Alto- 
gether, it isa pleasing and interesting picture, appro- 
priate to its site. A broad flight of steps, dividing 
into two on a platform about half way up, conducts 
to the picture galleries. The balustrades of bronze 
are richly gilt. The admission is perfectly free to all 
the world. The pictures are arranged in inner gal- 
leries lighted by skylights, and an outer gallery 
lighted by exterior windows,—the one forming a 
complete promenade around the other. This arrange- 
ment is economical of space; and permits a favour- 
able arrangement of the works exhibited according 
to their size and treatment. You enter by the outer 
galleries ; which at present are hung with black and 
white chalk cartoons by Hesse, Schlosser and others, 
and with fine engravings of the Italian, German and 
French schools, ancient and modern. There is only 
one English specimen,—the mezzotint from Land- 
seer’s ‘ Death of the Stag,’ with portraits of the Duke 
of Athol and his deer-stalkers. I should have liked to 
have seen some more poetical specimens from the 
same master. Throughout Germany, you meet litho- 
graphic copies from the engravings of our best modern 
artists: some good, some very horrid caricatures—the 
name of the artist being generally suppressed or 
Germanized. Landseer’s ‘ Not to be caught’ is one 
of the last murders of this kind. The inner gallery 
contains the commencement of a series of specimens 
of the various schools of Painting :—but it has been 
too recently established to be very well filled at pre- 
sent. The greater number of paintings have been 
presented by the Grand Duke :{who, out of an allow- 
ance of sixty thousand a year, liberally supports the 
Theatre, the Academy of Arts, and the Literary 
Institutions. He gives to the Theatre alone ten 
thousand a-year,—and yet seldom visits it. 

I noticed a capital * Beggar-boy’s Head’ by A. Car- 
racci,—worth studying for hours; full of character, 
the colours sober, the effect beyond description. 
The specimens of the Dutch school were more 
numerous than those of the Italian. Three 
good Holbeins:—but by far the most remarkable 
picture is a head of Martin Luther, taken after 
death. Most horribly true and deathlike. It is 
Holbeinesque,—finished to the highest degree of 
minuteness. I could not get my eyes off it for a 
quarter of an hour ; and hope never to see it again ! 
Students at Rome from Munich have contributed 
copies of Raphael from the Sistine Chapel—cold, 
correct, and horribly raw in colouring. The modern 
paintings are numerous and meritorious ;—especially 
those by Dietz, whose picture I noticed at Strasburg. 
I must not pass over a representation of ‘The Loss 
of the President’—dismasted and about to be over- 
whelmed by icebergs. The choice of such a subject 
has excited much comment. The picture is well 


The ceiling and the vacant spaces are profusely 
decorated with flower frescoes,—with an intermixture 
of gold and ultramarine blue. 

Although quite in its infancy, this Institution is 
an instance of well-directed taste,—such as we could 
scarcely expect in the capital of a little duchy like 
Baden. The buildingisan exquisite specimen of the 
skill of the Duke’s architect,—also author of the 
designs for the Baden Railway Stations. It is to be 
hoped that sooner or later Liverpool and Man- 
chester—either of which could buy up the Grand 
Duke’s revenues, and lay them by without feeling 
the loss—will afford their inhabitants schools of Art 
worthy of the name. If we cannot produce giants 
in Art, let us try to afford our house-painters the 
means of acquiring correct principles of colouring 
and drawing, and our middle classes a taste for some- 
thing better than the present monotonous style of 
internal decoration. 

The architect of Baden has not thought internal 
decorations beneath his notice. All the ornaments 
and furniture of the first-class waiting-rocm at 
the Carlsruhe Railway Station are from his hand ; 
and would be suitable to the dining-room of any of 
our aristocracy. The ground of the walls is of a 
slaty blue, with pendant ornaments of flowers and 
birds; the ceiling is in oak, gold and bright colours ; 
the furniture of oak and green velvet; the floor of 
inlaid coloured wood. The approach to Carlsruhe 
from Rastadt by the railway—which runs along a low 
embankment with a sharp curve, along a mile of 
green pastures bounded by groves of elm and horse- 
chesnut, where, contrary to the stall-feeding German 
custom, troops of horses and cattle feed—and the 
picturesque railway station, with its clock-tower 
and steep-roofed shed, covered with rich green and 
brown tiles—form a landscape very pleasing to an 
English eye, and raise expectations disappointed on 
entering the city. But what can we expect? 

than a century ago, it was founded by the caprice of 
the then reigning Prince of Baden ; and it vegetates 
(we cannot say flourishes) on the expenditure of 
the court, the army, and the railway works. Think- 
ing, if so much could be done with such small 
means here, how much more ought to be done in 
my own rich country, I took my seat in a railway 
carriage, which, for magnificence, ease and smooth- 
ness, puts the best carriages of our best lines out of 
countenance. At Bruchsal,a decayed town at an 
hour’s distance from Carlsruhe, I stayed to see the 
prisons: one which is being built on the solitary 
system, after the model of ours at Pentonville; and 
one filled with prisoners—for in Baden they hate 
executions, and will not put to death if they can 
help it. Yet, strange anomaly! they still use torture 
to enforce prison discipline. I saw one man in irons, a 
prisoner for life—a miserable, ghastly, sullen, hollow- 
eyed creature, who had not spoken for seven years, 
The wretch had murdered his father, in order to ob- 
tain possession of his farm, Subjected to interro- 
gatories, he had nearly committed himself; and 
from that moment swore never to open his mouth. 
He had been seen to leave the chamber of the mur- 
dered man with a bloody axe: but, as he had not 
been caught in the act, and had not confessed, by 
the law he could not be executed. In another cell, by 
looking through an aperture in the door without being 
seen by the prisoner, I saw a fair-haired, mild, in- 
teresting woman, about twenty years of age, standing 
at the window feeding a white pigeon with the crumbs 
of her dinner. She was a life prisoner for delibe- 
rately beating her child, three years old, to death 
with a stick! 8. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We hear, with pleasure, that the Council of 
the Royal Society have awarded the Copley Medal 
to M. Leverrier for his investigations relating to 
the disturbances of Uranus. This prompt action 
of a body not famous for the rapidity of its move- 
ments in the distribution of honours, will do much 
to remove from the minds of French philosophers 
the suspicion of English scientific jealousy or unfair- 
ness,—and to silence the French newspaper writers 
who so scandalously assumed them. It is worth 
mentioning, by the way, that, in 1781, the Copley 
Medal was given to Sir William Herschel for his 
discovery of Georgium Sidus,—subsequently called 


ject in the * Philosophical Transactions’ fi 

year, he found between ten and don dane 
the night of Tuesday, the 13th of March, 
which at first he suspected to be a comet, a 
The Annual Election of Lord Rector over the 
University of Glasgow took place on Monday last : 
when the rumoured list of candidates reduced itself 
to two actual nominations. Of these, Mr, Words. 
worth was elected by the students ar« Lord Joh 
Russell by the statutes—the Laureate having a o- 
jority of theformer, and the Minister an equality of the 
“ nations” enforced by the casting vote of the retiri 
Rector’s substitute, in his own absence, It is not to 
be denied that in the present instance the result 
does not satisfy the proper theory of an election b 
numbers—the losing candidate having not whee 
clear majority of eighteen, but also the two largest 
of the four “nations,” on his side. The act isa 
somewhat arbitrary one, however authenticated by 
a law, which reverses this virtual decision, and lifts the 
candidate lowest on the poll to the seat of honour 
polled for. The rule of these elections was laid ina 
classification of the students which, at the time of its 
establishment, made the real elective action and the 
elective theory conform; but the progress of time 
has altered the relation of numbers, so as to make 
the rule antiquated, and in possible contradiction—as 
has here happened—with the end which it was created 
to serve. It is curious to see how long old arrangements 
are permitted to exist, in honour of their antiquity, 
after a change in circumstances has caused them to 
work in direct opposition to the will of their founder, 
The land is covered with institutions which testify 
to a greater respect for the word of an “ancestor” 
than for his real wishes and true “ wisdom.” It is 
probable that the present event may suggest the pro- 
priety of a remodelling of the Glasgow statutes which 
regulate the election of a Lord Rector. Meantime, 
both the candidates proposed, on the present occasion, 
were ‘‘ good men and true’’;—and it is well that an 
anomaly which works an abstract injustice by formal 
means, has yielded a result so laudable in other 
respects as the election of Lord John Russell. 

We see it stated that Mr. Eyre, the traveller, isto 
be appointed Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand, 
under Governor Grey. 

We must give a word or two to record the melan- 
choly death of Mr. Alsager,—because of his long con- 
nexion with the press: he having been, as is very 
generally known, the founder of the City article in 
the Times. To the suspension of a long literary 
occupation (if that be its proper designation) iri- 
tating a mind to which it had become a necessary habit, 
is attributed the catastrophe which has brought 
his days untimely to an end. We may add that 
Mr. Alsager will be missed in the musical world, as 
an intelligent and industrious amateur. 

We are glad to hear that a subscription has been 
set on foot at Greenwich for the widow and family 
of the late well-known chemist, Mr. Marsh—whos? 
case is mentioned under our head of ‘ Miscellanea, 
to-day. Mr. Marsh’s claim to public support the 
government admitted by pensioning his family at all 
upon the public funds—while it asserted its own in- 
ability adequately to honour the claim by the amount 
of the pension. Memorials have been forwarded tothe 
various learned societies with which Mr. Marsh was 
connected, and others; and it may, we think, be ex- 
pected that the public will take care that an obliga- 
tion to the deceased is fully discharged for which his 
indigent family hold the government testimonial, 
Science, we fear, has not many “ friends at court;"— 
but she has a daily increasing body of associates and 
patrons among the people. : 

The question of the removal of Westminster 
Bridge from its present site in the immediate neigh 
bourhood of the New Houses of Parliament has been 
finally decided in the affirmative; and an act is to 
be applied for, in the next session, authorizing ts 
demolition, and the appropriation of the funds ari 
ing from the sale of its old materials towards the eree- 
tion of a new one,—to stretch from the eastern end 
Whitehall Place to Sutton-street in the York-road, 
Lambeth. The new bridge will be of granite: and of 
each side it is intended to construct large and com- 
modious piers for the use of the steamers plying 
on the Thames. Powers will be taken, in the at, 
for the formation of new streets in connexion ¥ 








done,—and produces a fearful effect, 





Uranus; which, according to his paper on the sub- 


the bridge on both sides of the river. 
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“imal me of our various classes of readers 
ae rey Tait’ Magazine has changed hands: 
to bee al proprietor being about to retire from 
a P Messrs. A. & C. Black having become 
a serehasers of the publication in question. 
o petitnate accounts have been received of the 
higpe Steamer 5 which has been compelled to re- 
B forthe present her attempt to ascend the Niger. 
ae has been addressed by Mr. Jamieson to the 
pores who aided him in fitting out the late expe- 
mn, —stating that he has received from Captain 
Becroft and Dr. King the information that when 
steamer was upon the Gaboon river her boilers 
suddenly gave way ; and that, although the engineer 
succeeded in repairing them so as to complete the 
exploration of that river, they afterwards again burst 
so frequently as to render it altogether unsafe to 
hazard another ascent of the N iger with them. The 
yesel has, accordingly, been laid up at F ernando Po, 
under the care of Captain Becroft ; and Dr. King is 
on his way to England. Upon his arrival, a state- 
ment of particulars and accounts will be Prepared 
for the Liverpool subscribers and their opinion will 
be taken as to whether the enterprise shall be pro- 
secuted further. The Gaboon River, it is added, 
yas found to be of no importance as a highway to 
the interior; not being navigable higher than the 
tide ascends,—that is, to the extent of fifty or sixty 
miles. . r 
A letter from Ancona mentions the arrival there 
of Mr. Waghorn,—with the view of making an expe- 
riment for the transport of the Indian mail by way 
of that city, Lombardy, and the Splugen. It is pro- 
posed to establish a railroad on the coast of the 
Adriatic, to facilitate the carriage of the mail through 
the Italian states. 

In France, the royal ordinance has appeared 
which creates two new Chairs at the Faculty of 
Sciences in the capital: one, of the higher Geometry 
—vwhich the Minister has filled by the appointment 
of M.Chasles; and the other of Mathematical Astro- 
nomy or Celestial Mechanism—which, as our readers 
know, has been created with the express intention of 
making M. Leverrier its first occupant. 

The results of the experiments instituted by the 
government authorities on the gun-cotton of Dr, 
Schénbein have, we understand, induced the Board 
of Ordnance to decline its adoption for the use of 
the British military services. The following are the 
principal of the objections which have led to this 
decision—as we find them stated by a contemporary : 
—It explodes at a far lower temperature than gun- 
powder—even the least explosive gun-cotton requir- 
ing a heat very considerably below redness for its 
explosion, whilst some of the varieties can be fired 
by the heat of boiling water. This is a serious ob- 
jection in all cases where any number of charges 
have to be fired in succession ; as the heat caused by 
the explosions very soon raises the temperature of 
the gun above that point at which it is hot enough 
to cause the charge to explode spontaneously—thus 
rendering its use exceedingly inconvenient and dan- 
gerous. The great facility with which gun-cotton 
explodes, even when not perfectly dried, would, of 
course, render its manufacture more hazardous than 
that of powder: and for the same reason, its pre- 
servation in bulk, when of necessity it must be kept 
ina state of compression, would be attended with a 
considerable degree of risk ; since it is very probable 
that any mass of gun-cotton or other similar com- 
bustible compound, particularly when compressed, 
would have a tendency to undergo spontaneous com- 
bustion—and there can be no doubt that a magazine 
of gun-cotton would be far more dangerous than a 
powder magazine. A very considerable quantity of 
steam is produced by the explosion of gun-cotton, 
much, in fact, that the inside of the gun becomee 
quite wet. The inconvenience of this is obvious. A 
last objection, and one which it is to be feared may 
interfere with some of the most valuable applica- 
tons of this very interesting substance, is the pro- 
duction of acid vapours when it is fired. It is gene- 
rally stated that gun-cotton leaves no residue, and 

luces NO noxious fumes when fired. As regards 
the first statement, it is practically true; for when 
tried against gunpowder it does leave no residue. 
minute quantity of solid matter left after its 
“plosion is as nothing compared with the saline 
of gunpowder. It is also true that gun- 


cotton, being free from sulphur, no sulphurous acid 
gas is formed when it is fired; and hence, none of 
those suffocating fumes are perceived which result 
from the explosion of powder,—in which various 
alkaline salts are mechanically suspended in an 
atmosphere loaded with sulphurousacid gas. No incon- 
venience, therefore, is felt when gun-cotton is fired in 
amine. At the same time, a small quantity of nitric 
and nitrous acids is always produced, sufficient to 
interfere with its use in those cases where the pre- 
sence of acid vapour would do injury."—It is pro- 
bable that this very remarkable discovery will, after 
all, prove valuable principally for mining purposes. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures, 
—Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





BY PERMISSION.—PROF. SCHONBEIN'S GUN COTTON, 
differing from all other specimens recently before the Public, is 
lectured on, with other Explosive Compounds, by Dr. RYAN, at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, daily, at half-past 
Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
at Nineo’clock. The principle of the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
demonstrated by Prof. BACHHOFFNER. The Oxy-hydrogen and 
Opaque Mi pes, the Physi ,» Diving Experiments, the 
Dissolving Views, by Charles Smith, &e. &c.—Admission, }s.; 
Schools, Half-price. 
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THE NEW PLANET. 

Art the meeting of the Astronomical Scciety, on 
Friday, the 14th inst., an unusually numerous at- 
tendance of the Fellows took place ;—the attraction 
of the New Planet being, of course, the collecting 
force. The subject which occupied the evening was 
a written statement, read by its author, the Astro- 
nomer-Royal, mostly on the proceedings of Mr. 
Adams, Professor Challis, and himself. This report 
had, in parts, very much the character of a defence 
of Mr. Airy, by himself, from the possible charge of 
not having taken proper notice of the communication 
made by Mr. Adams when the latter sent him the 
elements of the new planet, months before M. Le- 
verrier had made any similar publication. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Airy at once made an inquiry of Mr. 
Adams, by letter, as to whether the theory of his 
new planet would explain the anomalies observed in 
the distance of Uranus from the sun ;—a distance 
found, by observation, to be always greater than that 
assigned in the tables? To this inquiry Mr. Airy 
never got any reply till long after. Had he received 
a satisfactory one, he should, he said, have recom- 
mended the immediate publication of Mr. Adams’s 
paper: all he knew was that he did not get the 
reply. He very much regretted it,—but such was 
the fact. 

As we understand that Mr, Airy’s statement will 
be published forthwith, we reserve further comment; 
merely remarking that we shall be much surprised 
if the proceedings in England with reference to this | 
new body do not form a subject of discussion on | 
which every historian of astronomy will have to | 
mend his quill or change his steel more than once. 
We are far from attributing blame anywhere. There 
may be none in any quarter; but we think it will 
turn out that the mathematicians of this country 
had not faith enough in their own science. And, 
most assuredly, we look forward to seeing the wise 
men who never believe until the thing is done— 
the sober men to whom anything that is to be 
is a figment in the brain of a visionary—the prac- 
tical men who are not quite sure that there is a future 
until it runs by them in the shape of time present— 
all loud in their outcry, some against one, some 
against another, for not having done that which six 
months ago they would have been the first to have 
laughed at them for doing. 

In one point, Mr. Airy’s address will relieve the 
apprehensions of our French neighbours. Nothing 
could be more explicit, more open, more gracefully 
expressed, and more unequivocally applauded, by the 
meeting, than the distinct recognition of M. Lever- 
rier’s rights,—and in particular of the claim which he 
established by his confidence in his own results. There 
was one umbrella which must have come prepared 
to hear some attempt to place Mr. Adams by Le- 
verrier’s side in an unworthy sense ;—an umbrella of 





weaker than Glasgow punch in any wet, however 
heavy. This sanguine instrument was so delighted 
to hear what was actually said on the subject, that it 
knocked its ferule against the ground in ecstacies most 
audible throughout all the clamour of the meeting 
—we are not sure that it did not open its wings and 
crow. It might have been M. Arago himself, in dise 
guise :—-we are sure it was not the editor of the 
National. Seriously, we were pleased,—and every- 
body was pleased: but we feel that there is still 
something to discuss—and we know that we are not 
merely editorially plural in that feeling. 

M. Leverrier was proposed as an associate: and, 
in reply to a question, it appeared that he was no- 
minated for the Society’s medal,—the discussion of 
which, by the bye-laws, will come on in January. 


GrocrapuicaL Society.— Nov. 9.—Lord Col- 
chester, President, in the chair.—Four new members 
were elected. 

Extracts from various letters were read. 

Mr. Daniell, a medical gentleman, in the em- 
ploy of some Liverpool merchants,—who has been, 
at different times,and for some years, on the Western 
coast of Africa, where he was very successful in pre- 
serving the health of the crews of several vessels— 
writes from Angola, May 1:—*I have been chiefly 
at Ambriz—and from thence to Loando city; at 
which place I was astonished to find heavy batteries 
and large granite and other houses, and well garri- 
soned by the Portuguese. I shall probably go into 
the interior of Benguela, though I am equally 
anxious to investigate the countries to the northward 
of Congo. * * This coast is eminently unhealthy 
and deleterious to the white constitution. I met 
with a Portuguese who had travelled with a Kabookah 
(trading caravan) from Loando to the Mozambique; 
and who told me that there was no danger when 
some distance inland. In his last trip, which had 
been far to the northward, he had heard of a white 
man, still farther in that direction. Who this could 
be I cannot say.” 

From Lord Ranelagh, detailing his Lordship’s 
plans in reference to his intended expedition in 
South America. Accompanied by a number of 
scientific gentlemen, Lord Ranelagh proposes, in 
the first instance, to penetrate, by some of the great 
tributaries of the Amazon, into the interior of Bo- 
livia—for which purpose a steamer will be taken out 
in pieces, Returning to the Amazon, his Lordship 
and party will ascend this great river to its highest 
sources, The distance and means of communication 
between the Pacific and the basin of the Amazon 
will be minutely examined. During the progress of 
the expedition, positions will be correctly laid down 
and mapped; and every possible information obtained 
that can add to commercial enterprise or scientific 
knowledge. 

From Baron Wrangell, at St. Petersburgh.—_The 
Admiral writes to express the interest generally felt 
in the North for the results of our Arctic Expedition; 
and expresses his astonishment at the extent of our 
hydrographical labours, as detailed in the last Anni- 
versary Address of the President. The maritime 
surveys in the Gulf of Finland are being carried on 
with activity by distinguished officers. The award 
of one of the Society’s gold medals to Professor 
Middendorf has excited great interest among Russian 
geographers, and will, no doubt, act as a stimulus 
to their further exertions. 

From Col. Helmersen:—who observes that the 
remarkable similarity between the Australian moun- 
tains and the Ural—they being alike in direction, 
height and geognostic character—leaves no doubt on 
his mind that auriferous and platiniferous sands will 
be found in the former, as they exist in the latter; 
and strongly recommends researches with a view to 
their discovery. The same features are also observed 
in Borneo; whence gold and platina have for years 
been extracted. 

The lamented death of the Rev. T. Brockman 
was announced :—and a letter was read from the Rev, 
Mr. Forster, bearing honourable testimony to the 
character of the deceased. Mr. Brockman’s last two 
letters to a member of the Council were read, giving 
an account of the difficulties which he had to 
contend with from the bigotted and Frank-hating 
Mohammedans of that part of Arabia (E. coast), 








an ardent spirit,—which, we are sure, runs nothing 


The Society are anxiously expecting the papers of 
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the deceased, which are understood to contain obser- 
vations of interest. 

“A short extract of a letter from Mr. H. Hope:— 
describing his journey from Chagres to Panama. 

A communication from Sir J. H. Pelly :—announc- 
ing that the Hludson’s Bay Company had fitted out 
a well-equipped expedition for the purpose of sur- 
veying the unexplored portion of the coast on the 
N.E. angle of the American continent. The ex- 
pedition, which consists of thirteen persons (two of 
them Essequibo guides), is under the command of 
Mr. John Roe, one of the Company's officers. It 
started on the 5th of July, in two boats, under favour- 
able circumstances ;—the ice having cleared away 
from the shores of the Bay at an earlier period of the 
summer than usual. 

A paper ‘On the N.W. coast of Borneo,’ by Mr. 
W.S. Harvey. 

A paper ‘On the Voleano of Saddle Island,’ by 
Lieut. Barker, communicated by the Hon. East 
India Company. 

The details of a route in a part of the Sahara, 
from Ghat to Suat, direct West. 

The results of Dr. Leichardt’s Expedition in Aus- 
tralia—with which our readers are already in some 
Gegree acquainted—were announced: as also the 
extent to which Capt. Sturt had penetrated in the 
interior of Australia—viz., to 24° 30’ S. and 138° E, 
The details of the latter part of his expedition had 
not yet reached the Society; but the Colonial Office 
had promised to forward them as soon as received. 

It was announced that Lieut. Ruxton—who had 
intended travelling into Africa—had abandoned the 
idea,—at least for the present; and gone to Mexico. 


Instirute or Bririsn Arcnirects.—Nov. 16.— 
S. Angell, V.P. in the chair. 

J. Haviland, Esq., Architect, of Philadelphia, U.S., 
was elected an honorary and corresponding member. 

The chairman communicated to the members that, 
since the last meeting, an application on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been made to the 
Council for their opinion relative to the position of 
the Wellington Statue on the Arch at the entrance 
to the Green Park; in consequence of which a 
Report had been prepared and forwarded to Lord 
Morpeth. The Report had been acknowledged; and 
the Council had reason to believe that the recommen- 
dations therein contained would be adopted. The 
Report was read; and was to the following effect :— 
Resolved,—That the effect of the Equestrian Statue 
of theDuke of Wellington on the top of the arch at the 
entrance to the Green Park is unsatisfactory, and its 
position there most objectionable-—The Council, in 
the first place, deem it proper to observe, that the 
following opinions are given as those of the Council 
only,—there not being time sufficient to submit the 
question to a General Meeting of the Institute ; but 
a well grounded impression prevails that few, if any, 
dissentient voices would be found among the members 
to the judgment of the Council in this matter. The 
Council next refer to the strong opinion expressed 
by the architect who designed the arch, and who 
has supported his objections by much sound and 
excellent reasoning ; and they consider it a recognized 
principle amongst artists that the architect who 
designs a successful work is by far the most com- 
petent authority upon a question as to the propriety, 
size and character of any sculptural adjuncts or 
decorations proposed to be applied to his own design. 
—Independently of the valuable opinion referred to, 
the Council feel that the statue is by far too large 
for the mass it was intended to decorate, and dis- 
cordant with that harmony of proportion which is 
indispensable between the structure and its sculptural 
embellishments. ‘The size of the arch is apparently 
diminished by the colossal dimensions of the statue; 
the elegant screen of columns towards Hyde Park— 
and, indeed, all the contiguous buildings—are alike 
affected; and the grandeur and importance of the 
principal approach to the Metropolis is thus lessened 
by the false scale produced by the colossal size of 
the statue.—The most celebrated statues of colossal 
or heroic size were all placed with suitable plinths or 
pedestals on the ground, and not applied as crowning 
ornaments to buildings. The Jupiter at Elis, the 
Minerva at Athens, the Marcus Aurelius in the 


be cited, among many other ancient statues; and, 

of modern times, the statues in the Square and Loggia 

at Florence, of San Carlo Borromeo at Arona, 

Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, and George the 

Third in the Long Walk at Windsor, may be 

instanced. In conclusion, the Council feel that if 
the statue be removed to an appropriate site, and 

the arch enriched with appropriate sculptural deco- 

ration under the superintendence of its architect, 

such decorations being accessorial and subordinate, 

it would then no longer be subject to the severe 

criticism of artists, foreign visitors, and persons of 
acknowledged taste. 

The chairman introduced the subject of the next 

paper by stating that, in consequence of the recent 
opening to public view, in the British Museum, of 
the Halicarnassian Marbles, the Council had thought 
it right to record on their minutes, by a resolution, 
their gratification at this important acquisition to 
our national collection, effected through the sugges- 

tions offered, in 1841, by the architects of this 
country, to Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

C. Newton, Esq. then read ‘Some Remarks on 
the Art of the Marbles from Halicarnassus:’ but 
such of his observations as have been anticipated in 
our own columns [ante, p. 939] we shall omit from 
our report.—Mr. Newton proposed to consider whe- 
ther these marbles really formed part of the cele- 
brated Mausoleum of Artemisia. He stated that 
the description of Halicarnassus left by Vitruvius is 
far more minute than that of most cities of antiquity ; 
but unfortunately the interpretation of some expres- 
sions made use of by that author are so doubtful as 
to leave the question of the site of the principal 
buildings mentioned by him still open to much dif- 
ference of opinion. Mr. Newton then explained, by 
reference to an enlarged copy of an Admiralty chart 
of that part of the coast, his arrangement of the 
various buildings surrounding the port — which was 
only a’ partial adoption of Vitruvius’s description, 
and would make the spot now occupied by the for- 
tress the site of the palace of Mausolus; while that 
of the mausoleum itself would appear to have been 
situated where the modern street of the town now 
exists. Still, there are no remains which would jus- 
tify any positive conclusion on this point. Adopting, 
however, this arrangement, the marbles in question 
must then either have formed part of the palace, and 
have been used in the construction of the fort as 
materials lying “in situ,"—or, if fragments of the 
mausoleum, they must have been brought for that 
purpose from the higher ground.—Mr. Newton then 
proceeded to consider whether the style of these 
sculptured fragments is that of the period at which 
the celebrated mausoleum was constructed (B.c. 350); 
and whether they are worthy of the great reputation 
of the artists employed in the adornment of that 
monument—a ground over which we will not take 
our readers a second time. With respect to the sub- 
ject represented—a Combat between Amazons and 
Greek Warriors — Mr. Newton entered at some 
length into its connexion with the mythical history 
of Caria, or of the house of Mausolus. These figures 
appear on the coins of several cities of Caria and 
other parts of Asia Minor; and the myth was, with- 
out doubt, sufficiently national to account for its 
being chosen as the subject for the decoration of so 
important a monument as the mausoleum. Lastly, 
Mr. Newton referred to the structure of this monu- 
ment itself, —giving interesting extracts from Pliny, 
from the Comte de Caylus, and from several ancient 
MSS. Few of the conjectural restorations of the 
monument entirely agree: the data— particularly 
the dimensions on which they have been made— 
being slender and equivocal; the question of the 
relative size and position of the substructure or base- 
ment, and the consequent arrangement of the steps, 
being doubtful. The description given by Pliny is 
too doubtful to enable us to adjust the measurement 
of the frieze to any of his dimensions. In default, 
then, of more direct evidence of the site which these 
marbles originally occupied, their dimensions consi- 
dered architecturally, or the character of their exe- 
cution and subject, we must remain contented with 
the positive declaration of Fontanus — that the for- 
tress of the Knights of Rhodes was built out of the 
ruins of the sepulchre of Mausolus; and, on the 





Roman Capitol, and the Group of the Quirinal may 





bles we possess fragments of or ad 
wonders of the world. piece... 
Prof. Donaldson offered some r 


: : emai 
design of the mausoleum erected at Hal — 


by Artemisia; and ‘read extracts fr is j 

in illustration of the description given ty Ym 
of the site of the ancient city. In dundiienas 
existing antiquities, he alluded to many fi — 
of the Ionic order lying about the modern oa 
called Boodroom or Budrum. — 


3 He also exhibited }; 
restoration of the monument; and some ‘joan 


the details of an Ionic temple, and other antions; 
from sketches taken by himself on the natin 
Prof. Cockerell stated his intention of devoti 
two lectures, in January next, at the Royal Academy 
to the subject of this and other similar mausolea:._ 
and invited the attendance of such members as fel 
interested in the subject. - 


; ; British Museum, Noy. 1: 

_ You will oblige me much by the insertion of the fans 
ing letter. In drawing up the hasty sketch of a memoir 4 
the Budrum Marbles, read by me at the Institute of ritish 
Architects on the 16th inst., I had not time to refer toth 
dissertation on this subject by Sainte Croix—Meémoires de 
Vinstitut, classe d’ Histoire, 2. p. 506. That learned ra 
shows that the mausoleum is noticed in ancient author 
from time to time, from the age of Lucian; and was still 
standing in the twelfth century, in the time of Eustathius 
the commentator on Homer,—who states that it was. and is, 
amarvel. To the testimony of Fontanus, which I cited in 
my paper, he adds a more full and detailed account of the 
destruction of the mausoleum by the Knights of Rhodes, a5 
narrated by Claude Guichard, in his work on the Funé- 
railles et Maniéres diverses d’ensevelir, printed at Lyons, 
1581, lib. iii. 5, p. 379. In that most curious narrative we 
find it stated that, in 1522, when the Sultan was preparing 
to besiege Rhodes, the Grand Master sent some of the 
knights to repair the Castle of St. Peter, at Halicarnassus, 
Looking about for materials, the knights found, in the 
middle of a level near the port, some steps of white marble 
Making use of these in their repairs, and finding the stone 
good, they continued to excavate on this site. As they dug 
deeper, they found the base of the building enlarge: and 
at the end of four or five days’ excavation, they came to an 
opening like the mouth of a cave; entering which, they 
arrived at a great square room, surrounded with columns of 
marble, with their bases, capitals, architraves, friezes and 
cornices carved in half relief, representing combats and his 
tories. The knights were at first struck with admiration at 
the beauty of this work; but shortly after, broke and de- 
stroyed the whole of it,—using it as materials. Besides this 
hall, they founda door leading into another,—as it were the 
anti-chamber ; where was a sepulchre of white marble, of 
marvellous beauty and brillianey,—which they had not time 
to examine, the trumpets having already sounded the r- 
treat. On returning to the spot, next day, they found the 
tomb opened and rifled, and quantities of fragments of 
cloth and gold strewn about,—probably the work of pirates in 
the night. ‘‘ Thus,” says Guichard, * this superb sepulchr, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, after having lasted 
2247 years, was discovered and destroyed by the Knights of 
Rhodes, to repair the Castle of St. Peter.” After this clear 
and detailed stat t, no ble doubt can, I think, 
be entertained that the marbles now in the British Museum 
formed part of the sepulchre of Mausolus. 

Cuar.es Newtoy, 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

oyal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture, by J. H. Green, Bs:. 
Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Royal Society, halt-past 8. 
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FINE ARTS 





THE WELLINGTON STATUE. ve 

NOV. 
Whenever a departure from the established rules 
of Art gives rise to such decided diversity of opinion 
among competent critics as has happened in the 
instance of the Wellington Statue, such departure 
is in the nature of a failure. Art has two channels 
of expression: one through the authorized and fixed 
medium of rules and principles of design,—in obey- 
ing which the artist is safe from animadversion ; the 
other by means of one of those bold and eccentne 
departures from precedent in which genius some- 
times indulges,—where particular rules are set # 
defiance, and the artist, by audaciously introducing 
a new feature or exaggerating a given member, #P- 
peals triumphantly to the unfettered minds of met, 
and carries off their votes by speaking to the imag 
nation rather than to their experiences. This last § 
the office of genius:—and to be successful at all, # 
must be successful in toto. ‘There must be no doubt 
or misgivings as to the effect produced :—because t0 
doubt it is to decide against the experiment ; and the 

mind that trembles, even for an instant, on 





faith of this declaration, consider that in these mar- 


balance, is certain to be swayed eventually by th 
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N° 995] sala 
ss rt. Like Cesar’s wife, such perform- 
eye beyond even suspicion. They must 
. tus out of our verdict before we have had time 
trefiect ;—f0F by the very process of reflection they 
are condemn The reason is obvious. A design 
which has successfully embodied some great idea, 
although in contravention of a known rule of Art, 
to the soul rather — to 4 “pees ry 
‘4< power, and pay homage to it in spite of its 
oan. It akon that parts of our nature 
are thereby brought into action higher than those 
yhich Art professes usually to address,—and all sub- 
ordinate considerations of fitness are then | merged 
in involuntary admiration. Professor Cockerell 
inted at this truth with much force in his Lec- 
tures on Architecture in 1843 ;—and I am sorry to 
be unable to quote his words. ? 

Asan instance of a successful transgression of the 
rules of Art, I may refer to the interior of Hanover 
Chapel, Regent Street ; of which Cockerell was him- 
wif the architect; and where the columns are, I 
helieve, about 133 diameters high—a proportion un- 
known to Art. In that instance, the excess has 
been universally approved. Sir C. Wren was equally 
hold and happy when he continued the modillions of 
the composite order at St. Paul's quite through : the 
frieze; because great character is gained by the irre- 

larity. Classical Art is, however, less open to 
these licences than medizval; in which latter the 
rules are at all events more shifting and expansive, 
and admit of extraordinary liberties. Thus, al- 
most each of the Normandy cathedrals exhibits 
some excessive and overgrown feature ; which, if it 
mars the general perfection of the edifice, is potent 
in its immediate effect on the imagination. Our own 
country is not without remarkable instances of suc- 
cessful disproportion ;—as at Boston, where the tower 
is too high for the church to which it is intended as 
an adjunct. 

Without entering more into particulars, I have 
only to observe that in all the instances which 
Ihave named the effect of the exaggerated feature 
is certain and decisive—admitting of no arguments. 
The propriety of resorting to such media of expres- 
sion has, indeed, been doubted ; but that the result 
has been attained is never questioned—and the 
samp of genius is affixed to every one of them. 
Now, about the Wellington Statue all is uncertainty 
and doubt. The Times itself advances only weak 
and timid arguments in its favour—inadequate to 
the support of so bold a proposition. The puny 
experiments and puerile preliminaries of the com- 
mittee were, of themselves, ominous. Erecting 
wooden profiles to “see how it would look,” was 
hardly the act of men who knew what they were 
about. And now, that the group is cleared, the 
voices that venture on its defence are low and falter- 
ing. “It does not look ill,” &c.,—are the best com- 
pliments which it receives. Not having succeeded 
niraculously, I repeat there is no alternative for so 
gigantic an experiment but total failure. It could 
only be tolerable by being absolutely sublime. The 
sooner it is removed, therefore, the better :—because 
the longer we continue arguing whether it is, or is 
not, in accordance with true Art, the more we shall 
resemble, in the eyes of foreign artists, those igno- 
rant little school-boys whom their master overheard 
discussing, as a matter of opinion and taste, whether 
muse was or was not the genitive of musa. We 
ave already shown in Trafalgar Square that we 
can be insignificantly paltry :—let us not continue to 
exhibit ourselves at Hyde Park Corner as extrava- 
gantly absurd. Pro wac vice, Iconocuast. 


STAINED GLASS, 





Nov. 16. 

Your correspondent, [in page 1098] finds fault 
vith modern stained glass; and might with justice 
have passed upon it a much severer censure than he 
has there done. Much of it, no doubt, is absolutely 
offensive to the eye; and only tends to bring discredit 
‘pon a beautiful art, which, when guided by the 
Maciples acknowledged in the other branches of 
Punting, is capable of producing the most gorgeous 
tfieets. The reason of failure in many instances is 
obvious enough :—the order is too often given to an 
wtist who has had little more than a glazier’s edu- 
‘ation; and has no other notion of producing a bril- 

effect than that of placing in juxta-position all 
sible varieties of brilliant colours,—often the most 


~~ 





incongruous with each other, unsubdued by shadow 
and arranged without the slightest regard to harmony 
of colour. The result commonly is a gaudy, glaring 
patchwork; consisting of colours beautiful in them- 
selves, but forming a whole disagreeable to the eye 
from their unmitigated, unharmonized brilliancy. 
One difficulty no doubt is, that it is necessary (still 
more, perhaps, in painting on glass than in common 
painting) to subdue the brilliancy of a very large 
proportion of the bright colours by a liberal use of 
broad and deep shadow;—thus enhancing the eflect 
of the remaining lights. But this process, of course, 
obstructs so much light» that windows thus painted 
are scarcely capable of sufficiently lighting a build- 
ing. This difficulty may, I think, be partly got over 
by doing what is done in other methods of decora- 
tion,—that is, by using only a few colours: in which 
case, much more light may be admitted without the 
glaring effect complained of above. As an example 
of what I mean, I would instance a window in the 
north side of the cathedral at Munich :—the orna- 
ment of which consists principally of an immense 
thistle-scroll in white and brown or black on a red 
ground. The effect struck me as being very good. 
It is the only thing I have ever seen in the same style 
—and is well worthy of imitation. As an example of 
the modern style that I complain of, I would point 
out the paltry patchwork that is (or was lately) to 
be seen above the Princess Charlotte’s statue at 
Windsor. After such a sweeping censure, I must 
add that many beautiful specimens of modern Art 
in this line exist in this kingdom—too numerous 
indeed to be particularized, Erytu. 


Our correspondent Eryth does not state correctly 
the object of the communication from another corre- 
spondent to which he alludes above. ‘The purpose 
of the latter was not to “ find fault with modern 
stained glass’*—many specimens of which we have no 
doubt he agrees with Eryth in admiring; but to call 
attention to the differences of effect produced in 
the ancient and modern examples, and the differ- 
ences of method by which these are accounted for. 


Fine Art Gossir.—We have heard that all the 
Royal Academicians whose opinion was sought by 
Lord Morpeth respecting the Wellington Equestrian 
Statue were unanimous against its location on the 
arch, with the exception of two—those being Mr. 
W. M. Turner, the poetical author of the ‘ Fal- 
lacies of Hope’ (MS.), and Sir William Ross, 
who is notorious for a good-natured easy acqui- 
escence with every body and every thing. As 
we have from the first moment of the argument 
laboured for the result which is now obtained, we 
are glad to be relieved from further discussion of a 
subject on which the public had became somewhat 
weary and impatient. The almost unanimous press 
has now been reinforced by the almost unanimous 
Academy—and by the Institute of British Architects, 
as will be seen by the Report in another part of 
our paper: and if these be not, as is pretended, 
fit referees on a matter of artistic principle and effect, 
it would be difficult to understand what is the use or 
meaning of Art-Academies and Institutes. The fact, 
however, is that, if every direct argument for the 
removal of the group from its present site were want- 
ing, the question would be decided in that sense by 
the mere impotency of the arguments which have 
been invented to keep it there. A combination for 
which such reasons only can be given, is condemned 
at once by the reasons themselves. 

A statuette of the Emperor of Austria, plumed-hat 
in hand, has been exhibiting to the invited at Messrs, 
Hunt and Roskell’s, in New Bond-street. It is the 
workmanship of Count D’Orsay; and they who 
remember the remarkable skill with which moral, as 
well as physical, portraiture was rendered in his 
statue of Napoleon will be prepared to hear of 
natural action and a triumph over the formalities of 
costume. They will not be disappointed. There is 
far less of subject in the Russian than in the French 
autocrat, either for the hand that models or the eye 
that sees or the mind (in either case) that apprehends, 
But the suggestion of Royalty is conveyed in the 
simplest sculptural language—a very remarkable 
property, in more than one instance, of Count 
D’Orsay’s art. 

The Paris papers report the death of the eminent 
mezzqtint engraver, Henri Charles Muller, 


M. Eugene Delacroix has completed the paintings 
in the grand library of the Chamber of Peers. The 
subject of the composition is the introduction of 
Dante by Virgil to the heroes and sages of Paganism 
in the ‘DivinaCommedia.’ It is not a mural fresco, 
but a painting in oil, on pieces of canvas which are 
afterwards joined to each other and affixed to the 
wall, The work is described as ‘composed of four 
groups united by episodical personages. The first 
that of the poets. Homer, leaning on the sceptre of 
the pastor kings of the Iliad, presides at this solemn 
presentation ; behind him are Horace, Lucan, and 
Ovid,—who show great eagerness to get a sight of 
Dante. The group of illustrious Greeks crowd upon 
the left of the poets. Alexander, Aristotle, Apelles, 
Socrates, and Alcibiades are prominent; but the 
capital figure of the group is Aspasia,—who stands 
erect, with her head gracefully inclined towards her 
shoulder and her person enveloped in drapery of 
greatelegance. The grcup of Romans, composed of 
Cincinnatus, Cato, and Marcus Aurelius, is opposite 
the last,—and equally fine.” 

According to the Moniteur des Arts, an accident has 
led to the discovery of the name, hitherto unknown, 
of the architect by whom the magnificent Hotel de 
Ville of Louvain was erected. Ile was, it seems, 
a certain Mattheus de Layens; « master mason of 
the town, who for nearly thirty years had handled 
the trowel for the magistrates, at the rate of four sous 
per day in summer and less than three in the winter 
time. 

The advocates of temperance at Cork have been 
erecting a tower, 100 feet high, in their city, to com- 
memorate the reception by the citizens of Father 
Mathew; and inaugurating it by a soirée, at which 
we see it stated that “ Father Mathew’s health was 
drunk”—we hope in tea, or soda-water. The follow- 
ing description is given of the interior of the tower:— 
** Nothing in their style could exceed the artistical 
decorations of the principal room. It is, of course, 
circular, being about sixtcen feet in diameter. The 
windows are in the Gothic order,—the upper portions 
being composed of beautiful stained glass, shaped in 
various designs. The window frames and outer edgings 
are of fluted oak,—and the latter are surmounted with 
carved heads. Over these rises, splendidly-executed 
stueco work,—which is continued along the entire 
ceiling, and gives the apartment a grand and classic 
appearance. Ina niche between two of the windows, 
stands, on a handsome rosewood pedestal, and 
covered with a glass shade, an exquisite marble bust 
of the Very Rev. T. Mathew, by Hogan; and above 
this, is a bust of our venerated bishop, the Right Rev. 
Doctor Murphy. This apartment is also adorned by 
a massive chimney-piece ; on the front of which is a 
small Lasso-rilievo figure of Father Mathew, holding 
Britannia and Erin by either hand, surrounded by 
the emblems of both countries: and from the centre 
of the ceiling hangs a very beautiful chandelier.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Music Book.—It has been long clear to us 
that the movement which has so changed the aspect 
of literary publications “might, could, should, and 
would” extend itself to Music ; and that, as a matter 
of policy no less than necessity, something must be 
done to bring productions, whether native or foreign, 
new or old, within the compass of average purchasers, 
The evil of dearness has reached its height. How 
prices have increased may be seen by looking back 
to the days when a book of three sonatas or trios by 
Clementi or Beethoven cost less than a single new 
classical work by Mendelssohn or Moscheles now does, 
Late attempts, however, have becn made to reduce 
matters into a somewhat more reasonable order: and 
the cheap and accurate editions of Handel's Oratorios, 
published by Mr. D’Almaine, and projected by Mr. 
Novello [ante, p.795 ]|—and the foreign publications of 
operas and scores in a portable form,—have all so far 
succeeded as to convince any clear-sighted person that 
the number of purchasers of standard music is in- 
creasing, a increase, with every new facility 
granted. » most recent effort made in the 
cause—a most spirited. To furnish new 
music at its usual price is, it must be 
owned,a d eriment ;—one only to be made 











successful by consummate judgment in the manage- 
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aspect of ‘The Music Book ;’—which has hitherto 
confined itself to the publication of ‘a song at six- 
pence” every week. The plates are full size; the 
engraving of them is clear and careful. The very 
wrapper, designed by Richard Doyle, with its twelve 
medallion devices, deserves praise and preservation 
as a satisfactory specimen of English illustrative Art. 
The same liberality, too, seems to have presided over 
the catering of the contents. The first five numbers 
include songs by Mr. Balfe, Mr. Wallace, Mr. E. 
Loder, and Mr. Tully,—to words selected from our 
best lyrists. How the musicians have “done their 
spiriting” remains to be told. Mr. Balfe has set 
Barry Cornwall's ‘Sing, maiden, sing ;’—but not so 
well as Mr. Charles Horsley did before him. He 
has written a melody in that languid Italian measure 
which some fancy /arge in style, and then forced the 
words into it—not waited upon the poet and followed 
his inspirations. We should have good cause to 
regret the naturalization of the foreign vocal works 
recently produced on our stage, did we believe that 
inattention to the cadences and accents of our mother- 
tongue is a necessary consequence. The editors of, and 
contributors to, ‘The Music Book’ are bound to prove 
the contrary :—yet Mr. Tully’s * Song of the Seasons,” 
(No. 3,) if sung as written, would produce an almost 
grotesque effect, so oddly has he treated the words 
intrusted to him. Without question, the best song 
among the first five is Mr. E. Loder’s, ‘ In a drear- 
nighted December.’ The words had been already well 
set by Mr. Davison: but the new version is, perhaps, 
of the two, the more winning; and warrants the justice 
of a remark which we have elsewhere made,—that, with 
good opportunities, Mr. E. Loder can produce music 
much worthier than any contained in his ‘ Giselle.’ 
To conclude :—this publication has our best wishes. 
We believe that it will succeed, if fed with a supply 
of what is really good. By this, we do not mean 
contributions of any extraordinary difficulty or recon- 
dite classicality. Perhaps there is nothing so hard to 
find as good simple composition ; yet nothing but 
the best of the best will enable the proprietors to 
compete with the phalanx of publishers who, of course, 
with every fresh sign of enterprise and prosperity 
will become more and more eager in defence of mo- 
nopoly and high prices. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Nov. 1. 

Ir the history of Art did not offer the perpetual 
spectacle of ebbings and flowings—of the imperishable 
spring, sinking into the earth only to gush out in 
some new spot hitherto barren—the observer would 
be as much puzzled as disheartened when he first 
becomes convinced how transient is the influence of 
the best traditions and the practice thereof; and how 
little the Public, be it ever so carefully trained, will 
do in protection of its own pleasures. It is only by 
slow degrees that he is penetrated by the comforting 
truth, that the permanent results of effort are as often 
distant as immediate ;—and this not merely as regards 
time, but also place, 


Speculations like the above would suggest them- 
selves during a melancholy evening which I spent at 
the Grand Opéra over the murder of ‘ I.es Huguenots,” 
M. Pillet’s management seems to have positively 
destroyed all that was excellent in this magnificent 
establishment. I will bear lightly on the voice of M. 
Duprez ; since, wreck though it be, he is still as much 
more attractive than all his compeers as the frag- 
ments of a Greek Temple are than the span-new 
splendours of a Buckingham Palace. I will speak 
briefly of the vibrations and screams, the airs and 
grimaces, of Madame Rossi-Caccia, who is more 
repulsive at the Académie than anywhere else,—not 
only because her fancy of breaking time is fatal to 
serious French music, but, because also she must 
strain every nerve to get her small voice a hearing. 
She is, I am told, merely a prima donna of passage. 
Yet the Raoul and the Valentine were the only per- 
sons in the least deserving of a word of praise. Queen 
Marguerite (a Madame Rabi, ina' 
trained, in the place of Ma 
Marcel (M. Serda), who was, t 
to the secondary part of St. 

Nevers, Bois-Rosé, and the rest 
characters, were, one and all, discreditably below par 








—raw youths from the Conservatoire, or blustering men 
from the provinces. Recollecting the accomplished 
artists got rid of—such as M. Derivis, M. Alizard, 
M. Massol, M. Wartel,—calling to mind, too, the 
efficient doubles of the Brussels Company whom we 
heard this summer in London (with especial recol- 
lection of M. Boulo), I feel that vexation cannot take 
too loud a tone; inasmuch as the deterioration is no 
matter of time, but of false and foolish policy. Nor 
is it merely confined to the solo parts. The orchestra 
was playing most carelessly; the chorus was a coarse 
and meagre echo of what it used to be. The entire 
standard of performance, in short, appears degraded. 
Perhaps Rossini does not find the theatre in a worse 
plight now than he did when arriving to its rescue 
ome eighteen years since ; and perhaps, his *‘ noble 
pasticcio” —as you see he sardonically designates 
‘Robert le Bruce,’ thus explicitly settling all expec- 
tations of new composition—may be the beginning 
of anew era, and be followed, as M. Pillet holds 
out hopes, by a new grand opera, to be written by 
the maestro, and by Meyerbeer’s jealously-hoarded 
* Prophéte’—to say nothing of the promised work by 
MM. Scribe and Auber. But if this is to be so, the 
machinery of the 4cadémie must be put in order to 
an extent involving a change of dynasty. Some of 
the orchestral carelessness complained of may bo 
consequent on the illness and retirement of M. 
Habeneck ;— who has just been replaced by M. 
Girard of the Opéra Comique: but the primal 
cause of decay lies deeper—in a management at 
once feeble and pretending, ignorant of the right 
uses and values of artists and blindly imagining 
that second-rate talents “get on as well” with 
the public as first-class actors and singers. This 
game can be played—but only for a limited period. 
The folly of it at the French Opera is already suffi- 
ciently proved by the reluctance of any composer of 
“ substance” to write for a theatre which used to be 
every musician’s Utopia ; and the consequent neces- 
sity of producing translations of Italian works, so as 
to complete the quota of variety demanded by the 
terms of the lesseeship. But though false and 
crooked policy is sure in the end to advertise itself 
as such and to meet with its reward, the ruin wrought 
by it is not easily amended. It is now positively 
announced that M. Duprez intends to sing his great 
part of Arnold, in German, in the theatres of Ger- 
many—ere closing his career. 

All such as can lay two facts together must have 
been wonderstruck at M. Léon Pillet’s defence of 
Italian music sung by French artists, published not 
long ago in Le Journal des Débats, apropos of the 
coming opera by Rossini: it being clear that the sing- 
ers whom he desires to gather round him are Italians ; 
— witness his engagements of Signors Anconi, Bettini, 
and Gardoni. I was curious to hear the last gentle- 
man; since he has warm friends, who take incessant 
pains in his behalf. No effort, be it made ever so loud 
and long, will establish Signor Gardoni as first tenor 
at the Académie. His voice, though sweet, is too light 
for so large a theatre and so loud an orchestra ;—fit 
only for the sentimental Elvinos and Nemorinos of 
the Italian stage, and utterly insufficient in power 
and brilliancy for heroic opera. If elegance of per- 
son sufficed to make an actor, Signor Gardoni would 
stand foremost on the list. Something more than 
yout» and a prepossessing appearance, however, is 
required by one who would present the heroes of 
Rossini’s, Meyerbeer’s, and Halévy’s operas. But 
Signor Gardoni’s greatest want has to be stated,— 
want of sympathy with the school of vocal writing. It 
isim possible to heara phrase from him without missing 
(as in the case of every Italian whom I have heard 
attempt French music—Madame Persiani not ex- 
cepted) that peculiar accent and piquancy which give 
it colour, form, and feature. I trust ere long to hear 
Signor Gardoni better placed than at the Académie. 
It would do good service to both theatres to exchange 
him with Madame Castellan: since never was prima 
donna more urgently wanted in Paris than now, and 
never would a fresh and handsome tenore be more ac- 
ceptable in the Haymarket. There seems some in- 
tention to bring forward another artist, Signor Bettini, 
in Signor Gardoni’s stead. But, with more natural 
power, this new gentleman has far less skill; and the 
French public will not be easily prevailed upon to 
sit by and admire while scholars are trained. It is 
pleasant to close these complaints of the Académie 


with a word of praise. This is fairly deserved by y 
Flotow’s two-act opera, ‘ L’Ame en Pelee 
containing some clear and delicate music—far ron 
rior, I think, to any in the ‘Stradella 3 —and whieh 
justifies the hope that, with care and diligence, ¥, 
Flotow may become that which the enthusiastic 
Germans have announced him as already being. 
original composer. ‘ L’ Ame en Peine’ is too wali 
its proportions for the Académie ; but even thee 3 
can be heard with a certain pleasure, as te 
charm of its own. Mdlle. Nau, with the ule 
of voices, and Baroilhet, with a few lingering remain 
of an organ, sing it charmingly. The other gentlemen 
and ladies whom I heard in it were doubles who 
would not have been intrusted with one bar of soy 
in “the good old times.” 

I might have questioned the accuracy of my 
recollections of French operatic execution as some, 
thing more perfect than is to be elsewhere met with 
had I not been treated at the Opéra Comique to a 
signal example of its power and perfection in ‘Lg 
Mousquetaires’ of M. Halévy — which has noy 
reached its centenary performance. With regard to 
the music of this opera, few critics will disagree, In 
mitigation, however, of the character thereof, given 
in the Atheneum [ante, p. 820], I would say that the 
concerted piece in the first finale, and the quartett in 
the second act, improve on a second hearing,—wher 
their ingenuity of construction becomes more obviou, 
The instrumentation, too, bears close examination. 
and, as given in Paris (not in Belgium or Germany), 
the entire work has a sort of old French colow, 
that relieves it, in part, from the charge of drynes 
and want of character. To praise the performane 
of it too highly would be impossible, Not a point 
which can secure success has been overlooked. 
Mdlle. Lavoye—the sentimental Athenais—sing 
with a clearness and an elegance of style which pr- 
mise, should her voice hold out, a successor to 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau and Madame Dorus-Gri 
No wonder that the Parisians applaud so real and 
complete an artist, in spite of a singularly uninteres- 
ing appearance, after the “ make-believe” music and 
acting of pretty Madame Thillon! Mdlle. Darcier has 
ripened into a charming actress and steady singe, 
since first I heard her, half-a-dozen years ago, pro- 
moted to the third woman’s part in ‘ Lestocq.’ Th 
gentlemen, too, M. Roger, M. Mocker (alwaysa 
first-rate actor, who seems to have taken a new lease 
of voice and vocalism), and M. Hermann Léon, ill 
their parts to admiration. The first is, now, one ofthe 
most accomplished tenors on the stage,—and perhaps 
its best singing (not walking) lover. The latter isa 
excellent basso,—perfect master of humorous che 
racter. The orchestra, chorus, dresses, and decor 





tions are all wrought up to the same point 
| exquisite finish: and, to those who like excellence ia 
| every point, the long run of ‘Les Mousquetaires’ mus 
cease to be a wonder when the piece is heard a 
| Paris. The alternate nights, however, at the Open 
Comique are drearier than they used to be—“of 
nights” in the most English unsatisfactory sense ¢ 
the word. Malle. Delille, the prima donna on thes 
occasions, is anything but agreeable. The perpetual 
tremulousness of her voice gives that sort of miauling 
tone to her performance, which some may accept # 
| tragical during ten bars of agony in the fourth act 
of a serious opera, but which few can imagine prope 
for comic musical drama. I heard her in ‘La Part dy 
Diable’ (one of Auber’s dullest works,—dull, inas- 
much as his piquancy of rhythm and phrase had 
to be laid by when he had to fit Madame Ros: 
Caccia, for whom the part of Carlo was written); and 
I cannot but fancy that her reign will be brought 
an end by the appearance of any other competett 
songstress from the Conservatoire. A young gentle: 
man, M. Bussine, fresh from that establishment 
has a sonorous and fairly managed low tenor voit 
which will make him a useful acquisition to th 
theatre when he gets polished into shape. M. Cha 
too, new since my last visit, isa trustworthy singing 
basso. But how different is all this level academict 
accuracy from a single touch of such genius, ae 
the Critic pleasant right of hope and promise. 
still remember three or four guttural notes given 
Miss Kemble long before there was any idea of 
becoming famous as a singer: whereas one clevel 
pupil after another goes through his part, passes® 





his way, and would be forgotten but for the a 
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from ¥ want of the smallest requisite distinction or 
om the interest of the Italian 
begin presently. Hitherto, the performances ave 
heen barren of novelty for the musician: while 
the personages of Fashion, who trouble themselves 
complaining loudly that there is no 
Jess about Art, are comp! 1B y' , . 
tenor but Signor Corelli to divide duties with Signor 
Mario; and that Signor Tagliafico sings where the 
Lablache used to be. He is at Naples, I believe: 
and it will surprise few should his visit there be pro- 
longed into a retirement from Paris, if not from 
London also, Never, however, has it been so diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to separate truth from falsehood in the 
rumours current: the one great fact remaining un- 
changed, that Italian opera is " going down” for 
want of a composer—aided in its downfall by 
the partial vogue of Verdi. _The critics are looking 
with curiosity towards our rival Operas in London : 
some of them—shall I say in the simplicity of their 
hearts 2—tendering strange revelations as to the 
manner in which articles on the subject have been 
obtained from their good nature. ‘The facts to be 
worked up have been furnished them as directly 
as the praise of our Italian management which 
was forwarded to our country papers! [ante, p. 665]. 
Everybody is to write a new ballet for London !— 
It is more to the purpose that the Haymarket is to 
have Coletti: since he has really gained a success 
at the Théatre Ventadour, in spite of the praise of 
the feuilletonistes. I observe that some trumpets are 
very loudly blown in behalf of La Strepponi: who has 
arrived here to winter, but not to sing at the Italian 
Opera. When the critics praise the “ largeness of 
her style,” and her superiority to idle flourishes, &c., 
they should also mention in how short a period this 
lady contrived to scream her voice away. But true 
it is, however grievous, that no one, unless he be able 
from minute personal study to ¢ranslate their lauda- 
tions, can gather from them any idea of what really is 
and what isnot. How cruel the praise of the French 
musical press can prove, I fear M. Félicien David 
has found out. I observe that his Quartetts, which 
were to revolutionize chamber music, are already 
selling at a reduced price: while his * Desert’ would 
beforgotten, but for such outlying notices as one I met 
with in the Aix-la-Chapelle journals the other day, 
—which mentioned its performance in action, with 
pasteboard camels, &c. Yet, only two years ago, 
he was the French composer: and this same Sym- 
phony was talked of with Handel's descriptive music 
and Beethoven’s * Pastorale.” So long as artists will 
purchase, or resign themselves to the poisonous 
luxury of, false praise, who can lament over their 
disappointment when the voice of the charmer loses 
its power upon the public? The most interesting 
novelty announced for the winter is a Cantata, by 
M. Berlioz, on the story of * Faust..—On the whole, 
Inever recollect Paris so meagre in promise. But, 
when matters are at the worst, &c.: so let us not 
despair of a return of its old bright days for Music,— 
encouraged, if not brought about, by a more healthy 
and honourable administration of criticism. 
_ Soctery or Britis Musictans.—The first novelty 
introduced at the Second Concert was a couple of 
German songs, well sung by Miss Duval—and well 
set by M. Rockstro. We do not recollect to have 
met this gentleman before as a composer: and the 
skill displayed in the above is unquestionable. 
Nevertheless, it is skill misapplied. The form, the 
humour, the genius of German songs, are like 
those of German poetry—so national that the best 
of British musicians can but reach successful imi- 
tation. To judge from the incessant attempts 
made, we might have no lyrics or ballad poems of 
our Own—no sweet ancient melodists who left 
Music at the point at which more learned men might 
lake it up:_we might have no glee-parties open- 
mouthed for some novelty, some new attempt to com- 
- Yolces—no choral societies. Again, it might 
Impossible to exhibit science and melody in English 
‘ng—as if Schubert had not shown his true Shaks- 
Peian spirit in * Hark! the lark’—as if Dessauer 
had not fitted English declamatory talent so ad- 
mirably in his setting of Tennyson's ‘Sisters.’ We 
appreciate the enthusiasm which leads our young 
men to prove their admiration by copying their 
fvourite models, We know the cardinal deficiency 








of English singers (want of articulation) which renders 
it too generally lost labour to set English poetry for 
their use: nevertheless, this should be attempted, 
not evaded, by the British musician. In instrumental 
composition, the matter stands somewhat differently. 
On Monday, Mr. Holmes and Mr. Cipriani Potter 
performed two movements of a duett for two piano- 
fortes, by the latter. The rondo is one of Mr. Potter's 
happiest compositions;—the theme of more than 
ordinary elegance. A new duett sonata was also 
performed by Mr. C. Horsley for piano (Miss Bin- 
field Williams) and flute (Mr. Winterbottom). Mr. 
Horsley makes progress. Though the first allegro 
is too long drawn out—it contains points which 
struck us as new. Then the scherzo—almost always 
the best movement in every composition—is spirited 
and well sustained. The final rondo, however, is our 
favourite of the four movements. Being in the vein, 


| we cannot but digress, for a moment, to point out how, 


in the pursuit of the new effects of pianoforte writing, 
one old grace—the expression of the instrument— 
bids fair to disappear. At present, any melody pro- 
pounded without full accompaniment is rejected as 
meagre. The tune must be, therefore, given to one 
finger, while the other four support it. The general 
effect is richer no doubt; but need we say that there 
can be little flow in the cantilena when it has to be 
made a thumb solo, or picked out by the little 
finger? True, a small idea assumes a semblance of 
greatness, thus dressed out ; but that is dearly pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of such elegance and variety 
as belonged to the ema of one of Mozart’s or Beet- 
hoven’s rondos : and, being convinced that the one 
device does not preclude the other,—nay, that both 
would gain by judicious alternationn_we would 
exhort all who write to consider whether there be 
not justice in our observations. To return—Miss 
Rainforth and Miss Duval sang a pair of Mendels- 
sohn’s two-part songs charmingly—Mr. W. Seguin 
had a more ungracious task, in the anomalous 
anacreontic ditty, by Mr. Howard Glover, allotted to 
him. 

The gentleman who led Miss Kate Loder’s quar- 
tett at the First Concert [ante, p. 1146], has ad- 
dressed to the Atheneum a remonstrance on its 
criticism: which he declares * he cannot admit’’ ;— 
subjoining a list of his engagements, in proof that 
the critic, and not he, is the party incompetent to his 
duties. Our judgment “ that volumes are spokenas to 
thestate of British instrumental music” by the appoint- 
ment receives confirmation from the catalogue with 
which Mr. has favoured us :—since, whereas the 
recital of a bead-roll of occupations cannot change the 
nature of a performance, it may serve to illustrate 
“ the nakednessof the land” as to available performers. 
Let us add, however, that, while the playing left our 
critic no alternative save the simile which best de- 
scribed it (the occasion being one demanding the 
very best execution), we had no wish to annoy the 
player; and therefore left his name—as now—a 
blank. 





Drury Lane.—The new ballet, by M. Mazilier, 
of ‘The Wags of Wapping,’ produced on Monday 
night, is chiefly remarkable as introducing to a 
British audience a new danseuse—Madlle. Fuoco, 
who here sustained the character of the heroine,—as 
she did on its original production under the name of 


‘ Betty,’ in Paris. The materials of the piece are 
well known ; the incidents belonging indifferently to 
the story of our Charles II. and the French Henri 
V. The débutante is not only an Italian, but a 
native of Milan; and comes, therefore, with more 
than ordinary choregraphic credentials, These are 
well borne out by her qualifications ;—combining 
energy, agility, and neatness with the acquired power 
of executing certain extraordinary Terpsichorean 
feats which, like some difficult passages in music, we 
sometimes wish were impossible. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to record that the lady was deservedly suc- 
cessful,—and at present distances all competition. 
Haymarket.—The new actor, Mr. Lester, from 
the Manchester Theatre, now engaged at this house, 
is a light comedian of the class that was much wanted 
by the management. He has appeared as the re- 
presentative of Vincentio d’ Estella, in ‘The Little 
Devil.’ Though without the finish and grace of 
Charles Mathews in the part, he showed much 





flexibility and vivacity; and is, in most respects, an 
efficient and evidently well-practised actor. 





Otympic.—We cannot congratulate the judgment 
of the management in the selection of its first new 
comedy—*‘ Life,’ by Mr. Palmer; evidently a very 
young, and in all respects inexperienced, writer. No 
class of composition requires a more sedulous appren- 
ticeship than the dramatic :—the construction of a play 
is of itself an art. It is not to want of talent, or even 
natural art, that the failure of this comedy is owing. 
There was much of both; and, indeed, without these 
so long a piece (for its performance occupied four 
hours) could not have struggled through the evening 
and been sustained by the talent of the actors 

gainst iderable opposition. There were mani- 
fested a strong instinct for a story, defeated by a 
total want of constructive skill__and great variety 
in the’ proposed action, but of such a character as 
would have required the cunning of the best-prac- 
tised playwright to distribute safely, and of the 
highest class dramatist properly to harmonize, recon- 
cile,and unite. There was much well-intentioned 
dialogue, too ; which, for want of concentration and 
prudent disposition, not only failed of effect, but 
wearied where in itself it was calculated to amuse, 
There appeared to be least meaning precisely in those 
passages where the author had designed most. As 
altogether different in kind from the comedies to 
which the modern stage has accustomed us, it is 
right that the plot of the present should be given 
in detail. It divides itself into two parts; one 
representing the genteel, and the other the vaga- 
bond side of the social fabric. A Mr. Orston (Mr, 
Archer) so sternly resents his son’s expulsion 
from college that Frank Orston (Mr. Leigh Murray) 
is thrown upon town with 100/. in his pocket,—and 
falls into the company of swindlers. Sir Thomas 
Mentor (Mr. Walter Lacy) and Charles Newcombe 
(Mr. John Howard), two young men of fashion, 
encounter the young profligate and his companions 
in a thieves’ public-house. Frank has already re- 
pented of his course of life; and, meeting with his 
college-chum in Charles, is soon provided with the 
means of retrieving his character. He becomes 
clerk or secretary to Concord (Mr. Wilkinson), a 
country friend of his father; and who, when his 
identity is revealed, undertakes his cause. At this 
gentleman’s house, and previously in the park, he 
meets with his sister Emily (Mrs. R. Gordon), 
who does all she can to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween him and his father. Once the offended parent 
and the son meet ; when the former reproaches the 
exiled boy with his mother’s death, and repels him 
from his presence. One of his former associates, 
Turner (Mr. H. Lee), waylays him ; and threatens 
to thwart his progress in respectable life by betraying 
his early courses, in order to re-associate him with 
the gang which he had left. Here was an opportunity, 
which the writer has neglected, to portray the 
struggle between a strong temptation and a waver- 
ing resolve. Frank is destined, however, to detect 
and defeat a conspiracy aimed at the life of his father. 
There is a drawing-room villain among the dramatis 
persone, one Selwood (Mr. Maynard), who fans the 
flame of paternal resentment, in order to have old 
Orston’s will made in his own favour ;—which object 
secured, he plans with Turner for the employment of 
Frank's old associates in the assassination of the 
testator. By some means, the rogues enter Concord’s 
house in mistake,—putting that benevolent gentleman 
into ludicrous fear for his life ; and Frank arrives at 
his father’s house just at the time when Orston, 
indignant at Emily’s refusal to marry Selwood, is 
about to put the fatal will into the possession of the 
latter. The indignant youth boldly snatches at the 
document, tears it into pieces, and brings forward 
satisfactory proof of the intriguer’s guilt. The story 
has two underplots :—one in which Sir Robert Folair 
(Mr. J. Cowell) becomes the matrimonial victim of 
Lady Bait (Mrs. C. Jones); and another in which 
Mrs. Hookham (Mrs. Griffiths), and her two daughters 
Seraphing (Miss Charles) and Angelina (Miss Ayres) 
do their utmost to entrap the affections of Sir Jacob 
Smallwit (Mr. George Bolton). The latter were the 
most amusing#incidents in the piece; and, had not 
the author played his cards badly in some of the 
scenes, might have floated it into popular apprecia- 
tion. The particulars which we have given contain 
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the elements of an interesting drama; much of the 
dialogue rattled off well,—and some of the situations 
told. But the combination of these elements was 
so ignorantly conducted, and the better passages 
were so tediously led up to and followed—that where 
best pleased, the spectator’s desire was, nevertheless, 
that the curtain should fall on the scene, before the 
favourable impression wore off.—The author’s mind 
is, evidently, in a great state of perplexity and confu- 
sion at present: and it will, probably, require a few 
years’ hard work to qualify him for the ambitious 
path on which he has so hastily entered. 





Music anp Dramatic Gosstr.—By way of 
codicil to the letter of our Paris correspondent, we 
may add that a new heroic Requiem, by M. Zim- 
merman, was the other day performed at the Church 
of Saint Eustache ;—that M. Berlioz’s Concert- 
Cantata of * Faust’ is announced for the 29th of this 
month, to be given at the Opéra Comique, and the 
solos to be sung by Madame Duflot- Maillard, MM. 
Roger, Herman Leon, and Henri;—that the per- 
formance of a new composition by M. David, is ad- 
journed till the close of the year ;—and that some 
difficulties in the distribution of the parts of Rossini’s 
“noble pasticcio” have retarded the production of 
that work, all vital though its success be to the 
manag: t. Mad lle Grimm has appeared— 
with success, it is said—at the Opéra Comique.— 
The Moniteur des Arts gives us the report of MM. 
Halévy, Panseron, and Meifred, who have been 
hearing a new stringed instrument “ brought out” 
by M. Lacome, of Havre, and by him christened The 
Baryton. Its name announces its place as betwixt 
the viola and violoncello. The professors just cited 
commend it fora certain peculiarity of tone, which gives 
it a separate existence—to our apprehension a merit 
rather questionable in a quartett ; for the ease with 
which it is played, &c. &c. But is the Baryton a 
new instrument, claiming report? If so, how does 
it differ from the large viola used by Haydn's 
patron, Prince Esterhazy, for which the great com- 
poser was compelled to produce a new composition 
every day? We confess that the value of these 
minute differences and subdivisions, &c. seems to us 
most trifling —We perceive that the monument 
erected, in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, to Che- 
rubini—the design by MM. Leclair and Dumont 
—has just been completed ; and the remains of the 
distinguished composer deposited there by a com. 
pany of his friends—M. Benedict is said to have 
brought to England a libretto, by M. Hippolyte 
Lucas, which he has been commissioned to set for 
the Académie. 

It was our intention to have waited till the ma- 
nagers of our two Italian Operas should have put 
forth their programmes, ere we entered on a matter 
so delicate as their rivalry. But the foreign papers 
are too busy, and too largely quoted here, for us not 
to attempt, according to the recommendation of our 
Paris correspondent, to translate them into some- 
thing which shall be intelligible. First, let us record 
the statement going the round of the press in contra- 
diction of a rumour (which we never saw) of Rubini’s 
coming to Covent Garden; which adds that if he 
comes to England he will sing for Mr. Lumley. 
We get something more precise from Galignani: 
namely, that Signor Gardoni is to leave the 
Académie, (his place in Rossini’s opera to be taken 
by M. Ponchard fils) to sing at the Thédtre 
Ventadour,—and also at Her Maijesty’s Theatre. 
This is a welcome hearing, “ Mr. Lumley,” 
says the same authority, “is understood to have 
engaged the celebrated Fraschini [ante, p. 1148]. 
A host of other first-rate names are mentioned ; 
among them those of Madame Stoltz, Madame 
Tadolini,” &c. The latter lady has been de- 
scribed to us as a brilliant singer of the good school : 
the former is a clever actress, but an irregular'and 
ncomplete contralto—first-rate only by sufferance— 
and whose supremacy at the Académie has banished 
thence every prima donna worth keeping, and hindered 
Meyerbeer from contributing any new work. This 
is known to every child in Paris and Germany. 
Further, the same journal assures us that “ Mr. 
Lumley carries off the élite of the instrumental 
players from Paris, Berlin, and Vienna.” Now, as 
regards the French metropolis, we believe the con- 
tingent is made up of the orchestra of the Gymnase, 








with few or no players from the Académie or the 
Opéra Comique—where “the élite” are to be heard 
of. Why excite false hopes by superlatives? As 
was the case, last year, a new opera by Verdi is 
talked of ; and there are rumours of Elssler, Grisi, 
Grahn, and Cerito, for the ballet. The more of these 
half- promises that shall be fulfilled the better. Good 
has already come from the rivalry; since we are 
already told to expect at Her Majesty’s Theatre a 
company more complete in its appointments by a 
first tenor and an available contralto than the corps 
of 1846. 

A second Promenade Concert has been opened, 
under Mr. Allcroft’s auspices, at the Lyceum Theatre: 
while the artists are preparing their pantomime, and 
the authors ‘‘in the slips” waiting to fall upon the 
Christmas Book of Mr. Dickens. The orchestra is 
conducted by Signor Negri. For the most part, the 
simple announcement of these entertainments is 
sufficient. They are not without a certain use, 
beyond such influence as they may be supposed 
to fexercise over “the masses”—namely, as habit- 
uating English players to discipline, and a precision 
in performance till lately never sought after nor at- 
tained. 

A brief paragraph will suffice, for this week, to 
announce the commencement of the French Plays. 
Till M. Perlet comes (and he is announced to appear 
on Monday), Mdlle. Brohan is “ the bright particular 
star.” Gay and piquante she is,—if not precisely the 
marvel of beauty that our contemporaries have 
valled her. But the interest of the season has yet 
to begin: and then, we may speak of Mr. Mitchell's 
corps—the old friends and the new faces—in greater 
detail. 

Mr. Lovell, the author of the comedy * Look before 
you Leap,’ now performing at the Haymarket Theatre, 
has, we find, achieved success on the other side of 
the Atlantic, as well as on this. His play of * The 
Wife's Secret,’ confided to the hands of Mr. and Mrs, 
Kean, was lately produced at the Park Theatre with 
great applause. 


stances, Mr. Marsh for about forty years held 
pointments in the Royal Arsenal—in his latter = 
as surgery-man; and though he was frequentiy do 
puted by the government to inquire into pa 
matters, the salary he received amounted to only my 
a-week,—his rating being that of a foreman, 0 rr 
death, his widow memorialized the Board of 0 :. 
nance for a pension. The Board, in reply, have Ind 
sent her the munificent donation of 201.,—which 4 
they deem the services of her husband entitle her “ 
Few names associated with chemistry are so Wide, 
known as that of Marsh. Doubtful cases of vale 
ing by arsenic have been for some years past resalvad 
by the application of Marsh's test both here and 
abroad. It figured prominently in the French trial 
of Madame Laffarge; at which the evidence of 
M. Arago, respecting his experiments with Manh's 
test, materially influenced the conviction.—Mornine 
Paper. : 


The Medicinal and Nutritive Properties in Plants, 
6th November.—While perusing the extractsin your Teview 
of the Rev. E. Duke's work on * The Druidical Temples of 
the County of Wilts,’ it struck me that I had somewhers 
seen the plant Vervain extolled for its healing qualities, 
A search in my library led me to a work entitled, * A Com. 
pendious Herbal, discovering the physical virtues of all 
herbs in this Kingdom, and what planet rules each her) 
And how to gather them in their planetary hours.’ By John 
Archer, London, 1673. ‘I do not wonder,” observes the 
Rey. E, Duke, “ that so curious and anomalous a parasite 
as the misseltoe engaged the attention of the Druids; but [ 
cannot conceive how the Vervain, regarded now as Ps weed 
merited their regard. But God creates rothing in vain; and 
this humble plant may have possessed virtues of which we 
are now ignorant,—yet certain it is that the Vervain is not 
included in the Materia Medica of the present day.” Ac 
cording to John Archer, it will appear that less than two 
centuries ago Vervain was supposed to be possessed of a 
variety of healing qualities,—and long after that period it 
must have been deemed of importance among the people. 
‘The Vervain, or Verbana,” saith Mr. Archer, “ is an herb 
of Venus. It groweth by hedges and way-sides: it openeth 
obstructions, cleanseih, healeth, cures jaundice, venomous 
bitings, plague, agues, killeth worms; good for frantic 
people; cures the dropsy, all cholicks and pains, gout; 
by taking the decoction in wine, it expels gravels and stone; 
in an ointment, healeth ulcers, wounds, gout, fistulas, 
strengthens the brain and optic nerve being anointed with 
it.” Such an array of good qualities (all of course genuine 
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Paris Academy of Sciences. —Nov. 9.—M. A. 
Brongniart read a report on a paper, by M. Che- 
vaudier, relative to the quantity of water contained 
in firewood at different periods after its having 
been cut down.—Three papers were received, from 
M. Regnault, on the compressibility and dilata- 
tion of liquids, and on the improvements to be 
effected in the manufacture of instruments for mea- 
suring temperature.—A note was received from M. 
Bréguet, jun., relative to a communication from M. 
Dujardin, of Lille, in which that gentleman sug- 
gested the adoption in the battery for electrical 
telegraphs of a bar of magnetized steel in place of 
the soft iron which is attracted by the magnet, as a 
means of making the signals with greater certainty 
and despatch. M. Bréguet states that he and M. 
Gonnelle made the experiment suggested by M. Du- 
jardin, more than twelve months ago, but it was 
found not to produce all the desired results.—A 
report was received of some experiments made with 
explosive cotton, prepared with azotic and sulphuric 
acid; and it results, from the table drawn up of the 
experiments, that five grammes are equal in effect 
to thirteen or fourteen grammes of the gunpowder 
generally used in the army.—M. Pelouze made some 
observations on the preparation of explosive paper; 
and mentioned a discovery by which it is easy to 
ascertain whether the paper has been well prepared. 
If the paper dissolves in ether it is perfect,—if not, 
it has been badly prepared. 

The Abbreviation “* Expened.”"—{ We give the following as 
an amusing example of conjectural criticism—assuming, of 
course, that our correspondent is not in earnest. Had the 
contraction in question not been sufficiently explained by 
our previous correspondents, this might have been offered 
asan ingenious guess after the fashion of the verbal com- 
mentators.] Nov. 18—Qy. Expen(ajed. Man, being born in 
sin and liable to punishment, is ‘* expen(4)ed,”—or taken 


out of punishment, by the regeneration of baptism. 
8. D.Y 


Reward of Scientific Merit.—Marsh's Test.—Mr. 
J. Marsh, the celebrated chemist, whose well-known 
test for the detection of arsenic is so extensively used 
in medical jurisprudence, died some short time since, 
leaving a widow and family in very needy circum- 





is sufficient to recommend it to the wise among the moderns, 
as well as it did to the Druids, ** the wisest of the wise in 
ancient times.” Without supposing that this or any other 
indigenous plant is possessed of so manifold virtues, it is 
still to be regretted that so little attention is paid to the 
study of the properties of common plants,—too commonly 
looked upon as weeds. In numerous cases, the lower classes 
might economize their domestic outlay by using certain 
native productions instead of tea and coffee,—which they 
generally make in such a way as to render them worse than 
useless. As food also, in part, there are many herbs which 
they can have for the mere gathering, and which are alto- 
gether neglected. As one instance of the neglect in some 
quarters of a highly useful plant which in other places is 
duly prized, I may mention that in the north of Scotland 
the water-cress is almost never eaten by the peasantry 
Indeed, the generality of them really do not know that the 
herb in question is useful as an eatable. 1 never saw the 
water-cress more abundant than it is in this quarter. kt 
grows most luxuriantly in drains and ditches where thereare 
the finest running streams. While engaged in pulling tie 
cress, as a treat to myself and friends, | have often been 
interrupted by some of the country people inquiring what! 
intended to do with it. When I informed them that it was 
an excellent dish, they looked quite incredulous; and when 
L assured them that the crop which 1 saw around me would 
bring about 60/7. in London or Paris in the course f a year, 
they appeared to think that I was making - 3 — 
. MACKIC 











To Correspoxpents.—J. L.—J. G.—H. W. 1L—Yannal- 
J. H.—Z. B.—received. 

E. W.—The play mentioned is one of the disputed dramas 
which have borne the name of Shakspeare: and the facts 
stated by our correspondent are all familiar to Shakspeare 
collectors and commentators, and to their readers. 

F.S. is acknowledged—and was so before. 

A Fellow of the Royal Society.—We have received, 
under the above signature, a long letter on the subject of 
our notice (ante, p. 1140] of the writer's book, a, 
‘Most Important Errors in Chemistry, Electricity, ant 
Magnetism, pointed out and refuted.’ ‘Ten times the space 
at our command would not enable us to make every notice 
which appears in our columns the occasion of a subsequent 
discussion ; but were that tenfold space at our disposal, we 
should yet refuse to appropriate any portion of it to sucha 
discussion as this. We must object to the principle : 
bringing forward hypotheses which are unsupported " 
experiment. A man with a tolerably active fancy may 
invent fifty other modes, as reasonable as the one aor 
pounded, of explaining the phenomena questioned by us 
Fellow of the Royal Society. It rests with him to prov 
that water is a mixture of the kind he states ; and to 
by experiment that electricity is elementary heat. 
can do this, he will most materially advance science. ju 
we cannot admit assumed premises ;—and must, therefore, 
summarily reject the argumeut of the * Errors. 
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By gee ne syous Ilustre ,tions, including Views of the Scenery ; 
with num Buildings ; Plates of Coins and 


ecient Citi and 
mS Aeog pwd nt flock Tombs, Fossils and Geologica) Sections, 
sian On zinal Mt: oent Lycia. 36s, : 
andan Origin jin Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





w days will be a RE in 18mo. price ¢ 2s. id, 


prscit ATION REDUCED TO A 


SYSTEM. 
PY WIL L IAM DAY. 
; M. Rollin, “should be early taught to 
and other grammatical marks, in which 
$3 0! ting consis 
ects of Jou John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


-——Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8v0. price 10s, 6d. 


YERSUN AL RECOLLECTION vS OF 


ERLLIN 
oR WwW IT Nai. AM, C.B., &e. &e. &e. 
by lego of travelling sketches, ina higher grade of 
wey than t ob of tourists generally reach.”—Spectator, 

* a slays considerable talent— its contents ra ne | amusing.” 
™ Tnites e Gazette, 
who have not been at Berlin to include that 

-Court Journal, 





“fF a people,” 
tinguish the 















“May lerd those 

pital in the ir next tou 
A New Ei dition (the Th ird) « 

HE SEC OND SERIES of PROV ERBIAL 

| PHILOSOPHY, by MARTIN F, TUPPER. Esgq., is now 

h. 


ready, price 7s. cloth 


don: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK BY BOZ, 
On the tT. inst. w ill he rea price ls, . the Third Number of 
)EAT LINGS WITH THE FIRM _ OF 
DOMBEY & SON, Wholesale, pase, and for Exportation. 
ARLES DICKENS 











With li test tic ms by HABL OT K. BROWNE. 
howl m: Bradbury & Evans, Whitefriars. 
fo + Works will be published on the 30th inst. e 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


pe *COMIC 
», VI. 


ty GILBERT A. ABECKETT. Illustrated by 
LERCH. Price 1s, 
pers {LAS JERROLD'S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No. XXIV. Price ls. 

Ts ALMANACK ee THE 2. NTH 
XII. Maite LONI Price 
WUNCIT! « THE LONDON" CH ARIVARE, 

Part LXV. Mri ice 1s, 1d, 


Lone dc m: publist hed at the Puxcu Office, 85, F leet-s street. 


MUSIC BOOK, PART IL., containing 

ur Songs, by Balfe,T. G. Reed, Mrs. 4 Beckett, and Frank 
ed from Engraved P lates, the usual Music size, and 

d 1 November : 30, price 2 

WOK is 








also a weesty “periodical, a Number 
ad every Saturday, pric 

“published at the Office ‘oe “The Music Book, No. 1, 
‘leet-street (leading to St. Bride’s Church) ; 
. Newsmen, and Dealers in Periodi- 
yspeetuse os may be ha 


NEW WORK, EDITED BY MISS MITFORD, 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth gilt, price 6s, = 
RAGMENTS des Q2UVRES @ ALEX- 
— DU MAS, choisis A lusage de la gua 
x Miss MARY RUSSELL MITFOR 
P. Re andi. Foreign Bookseller, Berners-street ; el house at 
eghorn. 
The CATALOGUES of French, 
villshortly be ready, gratis, 








Italian, and German Works 





lished month 


YOUVELLE R E V UE ENC YCLOPE DIQUE. 





Publite par MM. F IRMIN DLDOT, Fréres. No. 6, price 3s. 

~ Barr —Bibliothdque des Mémoires du 18° 

ae cle, a t-proy 103 et Notices, 12 vols. post 8vo. Vols, I. to 
al 


Huvoisni.—B Exploration de l*‘Algérie pendant les 





annces 1840, 1841, 1812, publice par ordre du Gouvernement, (Archi- 
tecture, Seul ete.) 3 ve js. folio, to be published in 35 Parts, 
vith6 Plates each. Parts I. to V., price 16s, each. 

Hexry.—L ‘Egypte pharaonique, ou Histoire des 


initiations ¢ 8 qui régirent les F gypticns sous leurs Rois nationaux, 
3 vols, S¥o, 158 


_ Banaéures. —Traité de Chimie minérale, végétale 


édition francaise, traduite, par M M. Esslinger et 
(dition allemande, 8 vols. Svo. 7 Plates. > 





ols. 





IL, price Ss, aah. 
Dv Cance. —Glossarium mediz et infime Jatini- 

tatis, cum supplementis integris D. P. Carpenterii, et ry er 

Addiung gi iets aliorum, dig G. A. L. Henschel. 6 vols. 4to. (A.— 

13, 

Laxpox. —Galerie des Peintres le plus Célébres. 
1 Plates, engraved in Outline, with the Lives of the Painters. 
New Edition. 12 vols, 4to. bound, 154. 15s. 

Jacqvenonr.—_V ovage dans I’Inde, publié sous 
les auspices de M. Guizot. 6 vols. 4to. 300 Plates, bo und, 202, 

SRRARATD. —Ancient and Modern Architec- 
Elevations, Sections, and Details of the post 
nthe ~ 0 a. With an cpiconeetien by T. I 
rail prof. Arch, Univ. Coll. lente, Vols. L., IL, with 40 
Plates each, ato, cloth hoards, 2 , ach. 

Royal Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
mages, including Technical Terms of Arts, Manufactures, and 

es, Naval and Military Language, Law, Trade, and Com- 
neree, Geographical and Mythological Terms, Grammatical Diffi- 
restths Etymology, Phraseology and Pronunciation. 
4a cloth 


and Tibbins, Prof. Univ. Paris, 2 vols. royal 4to. price 
sand Loudon ; F. Didot & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
























ash aaa 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLVI. 


Contents. 
I. FORTIFICATIONS of PARIS. 
II. LORD NUGENT'S TRAVELS Lt GREECE. 
Ill. THE SPANISH LADYE'’S LO 
1V. CONSTANTINOPLE in the Fou RTH CENTURY. 
V. DR. HOOK on EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. 
VL. COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
VIL. GENERAL NOTT in AFFGHANISTAN. 
VIII. ILOCHELAGA and the EMIGRANT. By Sir F. B. Heap, 
IX. CLOSE of SIR ROBERT PEEL'S ADMINISTRATION, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 2nd e: —— ." a cloth 1s,, with fac-simile 


YHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
PLATTER, a Schoolmaster of the Sixteenth Century. 
Translated from the German, by Mrs. N, 

Contents :—Thomas becomes a Goatherd—A Travelling Scholar— 
Begins to Study— Becomes a Rope maker and Hebrew Professor— 
Armour bearer, and then Schoolmaster—Thomas in the war in 
Basle—Turns Printer—Becomes Professor again, and Dies. 

The Christian Lyre, a Selection of Religious and 
Moral Poetry. Royal 32mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. ; morocco, 3s. 6d. 
BW ertheim, Aldine- aon Paternoster-row. 


m4 bogie a gd 
, 2 vols. 


MEX UTES of Fthe ( Cc ‘OMMITTEE of CO 
on EDUCATION ~ — 





OUNCIL 


Also, The 

Minutes for 1840, 3s. 6d. ; 1842, 3s. 6d. ; 1843, 6s.; 
1844, 2 vols, 12s, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Un Saturday next will be opens, price 2s, 6d. in paper cloth, 
or in cloth, 

if ETTERS to the Right Hon. LORD JOHN 

4 _ RUSSELL, First Lord of the Treasury, on STATE EDU- 
CATION: with an Appendix, containing 
Wm. Ewart, M.P., A Letter to the RK 
to the Westminster at wae ee 





‘orrespondence with 
ev. Dr. Vaughan, and Replies 
pearteny Reviews. 

AINES, Jun., 
Author of the ® History of the Cotton Manufacture.’ 





London : Simpkin, Marsh arshall & € Co, Leeds: Baines & Newsome. 
THE LATE SIR JAHLEEL BRENTON, 
This day is published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 15: 
N EMOIR of the LIFE and SERV ICES of 
s\ VICE-ADMIRAL SIR JAHLEEL BRENTON, Bart. 
K.C.B, Edited by the Rev. HENRY RALKES, C hancellor of the 
Diocese of Chester. 
London : J. Tether * non 187. Piccadilly. 
QELECT WRI TIN Gs" OF ROBERT 
CILAMBERS. To be issued in post Svo, volumes, embellished 
with Vignette Engravings, price 5s.each. A volume will appear 
every two months, commencing with the Ist of January, 1547. 
Subjects of the Volumes, 
Vo 1. 1. & a. Essays Familiar and Humorous. 
If. Essays Moral and Economie, 
Vv: Essayson P’ oe ul Subjects, Sentimental Essays, 
aud Historic Sketches. 
- V. History of the Rebellion of 1745-6. 

= VL. Traditions of Edinburgh. 

= VIL. Popular Rhymes of Scotland, &e. 

W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr, 147, Strand, and 
Amen-corner, London; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin ; and all Book- 
sellers. 

OOKS FOR PRESENTS. 

zantly bound in moreceo by Haypay. 
~ ROGERSS POEMS. 72 Vignettes. 32s. 
— ITALY. 456 Vignettes. 32s. 
- WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
lvol, 4s, 
. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 58 
Vignettes. Bes, 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 2 vols. 32s. 
. CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 32s. 
. CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 32s. 
. TODD’S SPENSER’S WORKS. 32s. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
CHAUCER, ve AND THE OLD DRAMATISTS, 


e 1s. clo! 
TYRWHITT'S “CH AUCERS POETICAL 
16s. cloth, 


WORKS. 
16s. cloth. 


1. TODD's SPENSER'S WORKS. 

2. CAMPBELL'S SHAKSPEARE. 
GIFFORD’S BEN JONSON'S WORKS. 

16", ¢ 


3. 
4. DARL EX'S BEAU MONT & FLETCHER, 
322, 
5. COLERIDG: ns MASSINGER & FORD, 
16s. cloth, 
6. HUNTS WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, 


VANBRUGH, &c. 16s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


vies * POCKET hohe ga 


3 volumes, 24mo. price 7 
YERCY’S. "RELIQUES of “ANCIENT 


ENGLISH POETRY. | 
1. LAMBS DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 2vols. 
2. pobp’s BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, 


2s, ( 

. KEA TS'S POETICAL WORKS. 2s. 6d. 

. SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. 2s. 6d. 

5. MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD'S TRAGE- 


3 

4 

5 
DIES. 2s. 6d, 

6. TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 
2s. 6d. 

7 

8. 

9 





“ 
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_ ——.—— EDWIN THE FAIR, &e. 2s. 6d. 
"LEIGH HUNTS POETICAL WORKS. 


2s. 6d, 
. BARRY CORNWALL'S SONGS, 2s. 6¢, 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street, 





MR. ANGAS’S ACCOUNT OF THE ANTIPODES, 

Just pulipted, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with 12 fists fom oo Anther's 

Jrawings, price 24s, handsomely boun 

‘AVAGE LIFE and SCENES in ‘AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND: being an Artist's Impressions of 
Countries and woomse at the Antipodes, 
By GEORGE FRENCH “ANG AS, Ese 
lendon: Smith, Elder & Co, 63, . Cornhill, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR ALL AGES AND PERSONS. 
Just published 
TALES of the COLONIES} or, the ADVEN- 
TURES of an EMIGRANT. 
By CH Ane ROWC ROFT, Esq. 
fth Edition. Price 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. Ay “Cornhill. 











s day, price 1 
IAILWAYS for “the ‘MANY and not for the 
XP EW ; or, How to make them Profitable to all. 


y JAMES WARD, Esq. 
London : “mnith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


“ORUIKSH ANK’S comic ALMANACK. 
Now ready at all Booksellers, price 2s. 6d, 

YOMIC ALMANACK for 1847. Edited by 

/ HENRY MAYHEW. 

*RUIKSHAN K and numerous other Illustrations. 


With Twelve Engravings by GEO. 
Bo Ue, 86, Fleet-strect. 











his ‘day i is published, 
LYF4 IN NOCENTIC M, 2nd Edition, 32mo. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d, morocco, 5 
Uniform with the above, by the same Author, 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 29th Edition, 
Cloth, 2s. éd., moroceo, 5s, 
» nearly ready, a “aM Edition, 
THE CURIST IAN YEA 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 7s. (d., morocco, 10s, 6d. 
Oxford John Heury Parker. 


"eG a Just published, by Dobbs and ©. ompa any, 
THE DRAWING-ROOM ALMANACK for 
1847, richly Miaminated in Gold and Colours, 1s. 

DOBBS & CO.’S IMPROVED DRAWING PENCILS.—Donrs 
& Co. avail Fock of this opportunity to invite special atten- 
tion to their recent valuable improvements in the manufacture of 
Drawing Vencils, which, for accuracy of shade, brilliancy of colour, 
and neatness f ‘finish, t they consider unequalled. 


A*;, INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY. For 
he Use of Schools, By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice- 
President of the Raberal History and ty oa oagpaa Society of 
Belfast, &c. 12mo. 2s. ed, or 3s. cloth boards, 
Part I. INV ERTEBIEA T 5 ANIMALS, with upwards of 170 








Illustrations. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
Dublin : John Cumming, Belfast : Simms & M* ‘intyre. 


—= o ATE REV. ROBERT ANDERSON, 
mall Svo. price Gs, the 4th edition of 
IR ACTIC AL RELIGION — exemplified — by 
LETTERS and PASSAGES from the LIPE of the late 
Rey. ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, 


Brighton. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 
Rivingtons, St. I’ Sule Churchyard. and Waterloo-place, 


. ol 1 Svo. price } a “ 
‘ERMONS “ "Doc TRIN NE, DISCIPLINE 
} and PRACTICE. 
the Kev, ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A 
ore. C. ro NM. Cambridge, Curate of St. John’s, Chelteaham. 
ivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Ws aterloo- place ; 
P Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Pastor Preparing his Flock for Confirmation. 
In Four Lectures. Price 2+. 


NEW CATECHETICAL WORK BY MR. 


‘ATECHETIC AL. EXT ERCISES on the 


+ APOSTLES’ CREED: chiefly drawn from the Exposition 
of Bishop Pearsor 
By the Rev, EDWARD BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
Curate of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C 4 Ky and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom ms ay be had, by the same Author, 

Questions illustrating the Thirty-nine Articles, 

2nd edition. 4s. 


BICKERSTETH, 


NEW ens > 





= — FOR MOURNERS. 


rice 6s. Gd. 
SACRED POF ‘MS for ‘MOU RNERS. In Itus- 
tration of the BURIAL SERVICE, F ) 
With an Introduction, by the Rev. R. C. TREN 4 or 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo place ; 
Of whom may be had, 

1. Iymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering. 
From various Authors. Kadi ted by the Rev. T. V. Fosbery, M.A. 
Price ls, 6d. 

2. Comfort for the Afflicted. 


Selections in Prose 
from various Authors. 
M.A. 5s. 


Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, 


ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
: Tn 12imo. price 3s. the 6th edition of 
T ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 
*y* The object of this Work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
to doexercises from the first day of his beginning hi 
is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan “Board of Education as an 
useful Work for Middle or Commercial “ye ead adupted at 
the National Society's Training College a: 
By THOMAS KERKCHEVER AKAUL D, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Ruther, 
1, A Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 
3rd edition. 


4a. 
. A First Verse Book ; or, Easy Introduction to 
the Hexameter and Pentameter,. 2nd edition, 2. 


3. Ecloge Ovidianz. With English Notes, 5th 


edition. 2s. 6d. 
4. Historie Antique Epitome. With English 
With Imitative 


Notes. 3rdedition. 4s, 
Exercises, and Questionsand Answers, 2nd edition. 4, 









is Accidence. It 


5. Cornelius Nepos, Part I, 
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THE ATHENAUM 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
ERMAN ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. if 
Wieland’s Oberon, illustrated by A. Simon. 2/. 2s. 
Bendemann’s ne = the Palace of the King of 
Saxony. 16 Plates, proo 
Kaulbach’ . ‘illustrations to Reinecke Fuchs. Parts 
1 and 2, 3s, 6d. e: 
The Bible, “jliustrated by Schnorr Kaulbach, Hess, 
and other Munich Artists. 1 to 10, 
Lieder und Bilder. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 21s. each. 





. Boaderiand’s Bilder und Rand Zeichnungen. 41 
lates, 
Goethe’ 's Ballads, illustrated by Neureuther, 45 


Plates, 18s, 
University Song illustrated. 12 Plates, 15s. 
Album deutscher Kiinstler. 30 Plates, 2/. 10s. 
Studentenlieder, 2s. 6d. Ditto, 1s. 6d. 
Soldaten Lieder. 1s. 6d. 
Die Ammen Uhr. 3s. 
A BC Buch for Little and Grown up Children. 6s. 
Schwind’s Almanach von Radierungen. 8s. 


Deutscher Jugend Calender 1847, illustrated. 8s. 
And a variety of other Illustrated Works. 
L utes & Remington, Gallery of German Art, 137, Regent-street, 
ondon. 


NEW WORK ON MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in 2 thick vols. 8vo0. price 21s, 
N HISTORICAL and CRITICAL VIEW 
of the SPECULATIVE P oceras of EUROPE 
during the NINETEENTH CENTURY 
D, MORELL, AM. 

“ It is not our wei R, ‘indulge in vague panegyric—or we might 
safely have done so, after a very cursory survey of this invaluable 
work. The large, yet analytic mind of the author, as displayed in 
every page — his perfect mastery of so many and such recondite 
—_—— of philosophy, as have obtained during the last half cen- 

tury in Europe—the appropriateness of his style, so defined an 
ix not bald—so beautiful and yet not luxuriant, all place hime fi in 
he highest rank of metaphysical writers.”—Biblical Review, 
. Pickering, Piccadilly, London. 


NEW oe ad _— 
ap. Svo. pri 
OUTLINE 








n fea) 
of. “the LAW Ss “at THOUGHT. 
“The whole doctrine of syllogism is more compactly enun- 
ciated, and consistently expounded, than we haye seen it before. 
We give the work our heartiest recommendation.” 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
“ A pleasing instance of the growing tendency which now exists 
to the cultivation of the ahetras od — metaphysical sciences. 
i's History of Modern Philosophy. 
“This treatise on logic is brief and ln ar, comprehensive and 
original, and —~ closely to the point.”—Tuit’s J zine, 
. Pickering, 177, Biceadilly, London. 


MESSRS. DICKINSON’S PUBLICATIONS SUITED FOR 


RISTMAS PRESENTS. 
My IMLA._ By Capt. G. P. Tuomas. 1 vol. 


vad imperial folio, containing copious letterpress, price 4/. 4s. 
plain. 
BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, By Miss Gorpoy. An ele- 
ee. illuminated, price 1/. 11s. 6¢d.; bound in morocco, 
i , 





SKETCHES IN THE EAST. By Lapy Lovisa Lavison, 
- oy naman OF ETHIOPIA. By Sin WILLIAM Harris, 

rice 2 

vIEW. OF CALCUTTA. 
Esq. Price 1/. 1s, 

THE SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE. 
Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

W. Robert & L. Dickinson, 114, New Bond-street. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S- DAY 
BOOKS. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON.— 


Fisuer’s Dkawinc Room Scrap-Boox, for 1847, is now ready, 
containing Portraits of The Queen, Prince Albert, Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Lord Hardinge, Sir K. Sale, C. P. Villiers, Richard 
Cobden, and twenty-nine other Engravings. A Quarto Volume— 
elegantly bound~ One Guinea. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WOMEN 


OF ENGLAND. Fisner’s Juvenite Scrar-Boox, for 1847, con- 
taining sixteen highly finished and interesting Plates, is now 
Elegantly bound, 8s. 


BY MRS. GORE. NEWYEAR’S DAY; 


7A Winter's Tale, for 1847, is now ready, uniform with Mrs. Gore's ‘8 
Snow Storm,’ a Christmas Story, for 1846, Cloth elegant, 5s, each. 


Coloured. By W. Prryser, 


By Lapy DaLMeny. 





4. 
Published this day, price 


THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 


being the 6th Volume of Tue Excuiisuwoman’s Liprary—a pret 
of five-shilling volumes, commenc ing with new editions of Mrs. 
—} 's popular Works.—Now ready: Vol. 1, The Women * Eng- 

iy their Social Duties and Domestic ‘Habits.—Vol. The 
Daug ters of England ; their Position in Society, Scemnen, and 
Responsibilities — Vols. 3, 4, and 5, Family Secrets; or, Hints to 
make Home Happy. 


MRS. ELLIS’S LAST NEW WORK, 


TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT; or, sf aamaeee oF Ganher 





TER. With 18 Plates. 2 vols. 8ya cloth, i 
Fisher, Son & Co, London ; pores Booksellers, 








ENGLISH BORDER BALLADS. 
On Thursday next will be poner. in 1 vol Bonk post Svo. 
price 15s. cloth, or 30s. bound in morocco 
THE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH 
BORDER: being a Collection of Beliefs. Ancient, Re- 
modelled, and Original, founded on well-known Border Legends. 
With Illustrative Notes. By FR. REDERICK | SHELDON. 
London : Longman, rown, Green, and Longmans. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
'NHE INCOME TAX; with a Plan for Repeal- 
ing the MALT TAX. By ‘WILLIAM RAY SME. 
roe malt tax, especially injurious to the st. . e — 
Richardson, Cornhill ; ee. Edinburgh ; Robinson, Liverpool; 
Barlow, ; Bo wler, 














Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s., of 

YHE BONAPARTE LETTERS 
Gaba and DESPATCHES, from the Originals in his Private 

‘abinet. 

“We have perused these volumes with indescribable delight ; 
they contain the Secret, Confidential, and Official Letters of the 
greatest Warrior the world ever saw. In fact, these Letters, 
sketched by his own hand, were never intended to meet the public 
eye; and Napoleon has therein recorded the sentiments and 
motives which infipenend his actions during the busy years over 
which they extend.”— 

“ As illustrating P =e brilliant ‘period of Napoleon’s life, we 

regard these volumes as of the first t importance. ~— Britannia, 

ae highly interesting collection.”"—Atias. 

ondon ; Saunders & Otley, Conduit- street. 


NICKISSON, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY G&G. W. 

215, ReGENT-STREET. 
rly ready, 1 vol. royal 4to. 
THE POLYCHROMAT IC ORNAMENT of 
ITALY: a Series of Examples of the Interior Decorations 

scoes of the Sixteenth Century. Drawn from the Vriginals 
EDWARD ADAMS, Architect, and Printed in Colours by 

h WEN JONES. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo, 

RATORS of ‘the AGE, y G. H. Francis, 
Editor of * Maxims and Opinions of & Duke of W: ellington’ 
Cocapeieing Portraits, Critical, Biographical, ane Wwelinton tee of 


CNov. 9} 
——=== 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any d 
involving =~ contingrney of buman li ike. ¥ Cescription 

pectuses and ev pliica 
tion at the Office, 7. New Bridge-street, Blackness 7 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary, 


QcoTTis H WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—For the convenience of many of the members, the 

Directors have OPENED an OFFICE in the CITY, at her 4 


Royal Exchange-buildings. RU 
order, GH M'‘KEAN, 
Accumulated capital, now upwards of leaden Agent, 
Annual Revenue, now upwards of 250,000, 
Whole Profits belong to the assured. 
City Office, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings ;) 
West-end ‘Omics, 7, Pall Mall (West). § 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 
place, Blackfriars, Lond don SOCIETY, 12, Chatham. 
CAPITAL, 500,0002, 
William Butterworth " Basley, Eee. , Bairmen. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Eeat] Elhat'ss 
C) af ruce Chichester, ° M 
H. B. Henderson, Esq. oe \X iajor’ =a i. 
C. H. Latouche, hd aS Walker, Esq 
Edward Lee, Esq. _ Willock, K.L's, 








Thirty per cent. Bonus was ae to the Society's Poli 
the profit scale in 1845. Assurances effected i ‘<2 
cluded in the valuation of 1852. ne sy See 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS WITH PROFITS. 


Age 20. Age 25.| Age 30. Age 35 | Age 40.) jAge 45 |Age 50.\Age 55, 
Z.2.d|é.0.0.\é0. dfs, 4|60.¢\8c alec dite 
.e 3 92 31/2 97/2162 359191621 4106 5 76 


~Anouities of all kinds, as well as Endowme 
are granted by the Society. - oS 
The usual commission ctonnd to Solicitors and others. 
OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary, 


Bera LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 


any. a Prinesnctrect, Bank, London. 








Pp 





Peel, Lord John Russell, the Duke of 
Macaulay, Lord Stanley, Lord Paimerston, Lord ioe Fari 
Grey, Sir James Graham, Lord Morpeth, the Duke of Richmond, 
Farl of Radnor, Duke of Buckin’ ham, Mr. Bright, Mr. Sheil, Mr. 
Villiers, Mr. T. M. Gibson, Mr. ¥ Fakley Mr. T. 8. Duncombe, Mr. 
Wyse, Mr. Hawes, Mr. H. G. Ward, Mr. Roebuck, Dr. Bowring, 
Sir Thomas W ilde, Lord — the Rev. H. M‘Neile. 

Feap. Svo. price 6s, : 
‘THE DIPLOMATISTS of EUROPE: Prince 
Metternich, M. D. Toiesrand, Count Pozzo di Bo: 
the Duc de Richelieu, prince 
e, "hand Castlereagh. From the 
French of M. CAVEFIGUE,. 


Edited by Major-General MONTEITH, K.L.S. F.R.S. &e. 

“There is a great deal of curious intelligence in these revela- 
tions, and views of importance, which a to be thrown into 
the historical scale when we are fli accounts 
of European events within the present pm} nay “—Literary Gazette. 

2nd edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. “ey 278, B 
THE F: FALL of NAPOLEON: an Historical 
Memoi By Lieut.-Col. J. MITCHELL, Author of * The 
Life of W ‘allenstein, * Thoughts on Tactics,’ &. 

“a mad gars sir ability and energy of the C ‘olonel’s style, with the 
high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, authorize us in recom- 
mending to all who relish real manly description and discussion 
an attentive perusal of * The Fall of Napoleon.’ ”—Quarterly Review, 

“ One of the finest military memoirs in any language.” 


Britannia. 
THE RISE of NAPOLEON 


Pasquier, — Duke of Wellin 
Hardenbe: Count Nessel r 





By the Author 
of *The Fall of Napoleon.’— F RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
November contains Megs Campaigns in the Rise of Napoleon ; 
No. 11, chap. 3, Battle of Wagram, and Termination of the War; 
being the conclusion of the series. 
1 vol. small 4to. eM pilusteations by = ng from Drawings 
a, HL ND Gu 
BOOK of ‘HIGH LAND “MINSTRELSY, 
POEMS, and BALLADS. With Prose Introductions, 
descriptive of the Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish 
Highlander. By Mrs. D. OGILVY. 
* It is impossible not to go on reading and reading. The book is 
charming in a we Morning Chronicle, 


edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6: 
OLONEL “MITCHELL'S LIFE of WAL- 
/ STEIN, Duke of Friedland. 


pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal of this 
a patriot, and the penetration of a statesman. 
Y LIFE. By : = Ex-DIssENnTER. 
. 8vO. price 7s. 
7OUR LIFE. 
“ It is even more instructive than the volume which preceded it, 
small 8vo. uniform with Mr. Carlyle’s Works, price 10s. 

on, small 8vo. price 1 


“ We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of the 
work.”—The Times, 
“A work written with the feelings of a soldier, the principles of 
E lison’s History of Europe, vol. vii. p. 504. 
p. 8vo. price 7s, 
N “We have seldom read so pow erful and unanswerable an 
appeal as this on the - of the Church.”— Herald, 
Fcap 
By the Author of ‘ My Life.’ 
By an EX- DISSENTER. 
inasmuch as it gives information on subjects less generally under: 
oe ee of England Quarterly, 
1M ERSON’S ESSAYS. With Preface by 
THOM er bs cor LE. 
(CARLYLES SAR TOR RESARTU S: the Life 
and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh. 


1 vol. 12mo. 5a. 
GERMONS for ADVENT, CHRISTMAS, and 
b the EPIPHANY. By the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, Chaplain- 
General of the Forces. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street. 


EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE AeURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assurances on Single and Joint Lives and Survivorships, 
a and Endowments at all ages, and for Children born 
o be born, payable from the death of a parent or other per- 
pod or for a stated nember of years. 
ces, 


Strand. 
R. W. MORRIS, Actuary. 








ial Act of Parliament. 4 Vict. ca 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITOTION = 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, = the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining balf premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANC 

The lowest rates consistent with security tothe Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
pay a assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Deb 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 


the holder. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums vagners for an Assurance of 100, for the 
Whole Term of Life. 








STUAL ASsU 
wae menan PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

















H. 
Half Pre- |wnotePre | Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age. | Vive’ first!mium after|| Age. | mium first | mium afer 
years. | five years. 1] | seven years. ‘on years, 
= = = mmol 

—— ietQadivnue 
20 100) 200 || | ow o 116 0 
25 123] 346] Bo) oO 7) 1s 
30 141, 2910 |} 9 | 1 1 912 36 
35 186 | 217 0 || 3% 1 40 2 91 
40 | 1133 | 866 | 1 9 8 | 218 ¢ 
4 | 1196 | 319 © || 45 | 1 14 10 | 3 9 8 
50 | 279 | 4156 || 50 | 2 2 64450 
55 | 21810 517 8 |! 55 | 915 56 


PETER MORRISON, 
{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
gee Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 
jety 
Lower | Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any otber Mutual Assurance Society. 
Yo PROPRIETARY participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assure 
Bonus is added, after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the participating scale, if 
a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. 
he first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 


ums pai 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division, 
ospectuses and full ‘particulars may be obtained on ap) 
cation to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, . oo London. oon 1906. 
VESTED CAPITAL £1,200 
Annual ate £140,000, Bonuses pom nome | £529,000. 
Claims paid since the — of the Office £1,520,00, 


The Right p< ‘EARL GREY. 
Directors. , z 
The Earl of Macclesfield. Frederick Squire. Esq. 
a art. 








Sir John Osborn, Bart. Rev. James Sherman. 
Jobn Deering. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Rg og Hoadersen, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
ner offices. » 
The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to ti 
ecdustiee of the Premiums, or may be received in cash asso00 
as declared, at their then present value. Office, 
3. Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this 
or “the Policies are purchased at their full value. be 
4. Ifa part neglect lect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, 
may seve " e » emiesion ‘at any time within twelve month 
upon proof of g 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 
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eal °UND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
mario yar OO al £500,000, Empowered by Act 


jament. ° i 
‘ 18 Institution embraces important and substan- 
HI dvantages with respect to Life Assurances and de- 
tial ities. "The assured has, on all occasions, the power 
ferred Annu ~ ol expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 
to borrow. wi remiums paid (see Table); also the option of 
thirds of oe ite and the conversion of his interests to meet 
need ecessity. a 
other convenioncrerms of years ‘on the lowest possible rates. 
Assaran DIVISION of PROFITS. f 
rkable success and increasing prosperity of the 
rema nabled the Directors, at the last annual investi- 
society has erre a fourth bonus, varying from 


gation, to declare, i h polic i dooséen the p rofit 
. t, on the premiums paid on each policy P 
cen! 


PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842, 


DENTS PATENT DIPLIEDOSCOPE, or 
Meridian Instrument, is now ready for delivery. Pamphlets, 


containing a description and directions for its use, ls. each, but 
to customers gratis. 


82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. __ 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
,PATENT TILES. and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 





ale, EXAMPLES. 
lp | Assu = 
| +.| Perma- | Assure 
Pre- | Year. Bones | Benue 1D nented. |may Bor- 
Sum) mium. | acced. asa. | of Prem.| row on .B. 
3 | | Policy. | and slabs, 
— £ d.| £. s. dJj£. 8. da.) £. 8. d.| £. sd. 
| » 5 ©) \o97 21715 1100 O11) 16 0 4 | 445 0 0 
| ja38 192 3 0 87 1 °4/ «13 : . a 7 : 
. 939/165 11.10 74 1 9 | ML 346 2 
100 7h 3 4) eo ile 7 6| 54.010| 71810 | 29613 4 
isi] 111 6 814910 O| 710 4/247 4 5 








“Fre division of profits is annual, and the next will be made 
- t ar. 
in December of the Present ¥ett > SON CAMROUX, See. 


__ 

‘NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
U company, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDON; 97, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH; 12, ST. 
{INCENT-PLACE, GLASGOW, 

F Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deput Chairman. 

Samvel Anderson, Esq. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 

Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq William Railton, Esq. 

£. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident Jobn Ritchie, ey, 

Charles Downes, Set F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

jraham, Esq. i ; 

Bs established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, 
a in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
tencement. its annual income being upwards of 84,000/, 

in ial, the Company added a bonus of 2/, per cent. per an- 
pum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the Participating 
Class from the time they were effected. 
The honus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 















Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
a) 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 

5000 6 Years 600 0 0 

5000 4 Years 400 0 «0 

5000 2 Years 200 0 0 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only eno halt peed be paid for the first five years, where the 
for life. Ra 
Weerties wishing to secure the benefit of the next Division of 
Profits in 18:8, should make immediate application. 

Loans made on Policies to the extent of half the sum to be 
awured, on security approved by the Directors of the Company. 
Noentrance money or charge except the policy stamp. : 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dest Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., of No.8, Waterloo- 

place, Pall Mall, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 
[MIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1, King 
William-street, London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home 
and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the Military 
and Naval Services, for Survivorship Assurances, and Annuities, 
and other Contracts depending on Life Contingencies. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq., M.P. Deput | Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 
CB. K.C.T. & S. | “‘harles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. | 


E nt ae Toy Esq. 
tus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq 

fiitics Dashwood Bruce, Esq. ieee Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Bilis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 


Auditors—Richard Clarke, Esq.; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, Esq. i 
Bankers—Bank of England, and Messrs. Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—Wilham Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 45, Queen Anne-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
Actuary—David Jones, Esq. | 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
cety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of arp meas of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who ma 
Wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 
The following table will show the result of the last division of 
ts, as declared on the 13th of May, 1846, to all persons who 
mate tant day paid six annual premiums :— 











| | Reduced 
whe: _ | Annual 
Date of Sum Original ; 
_ Policy, | Assured. Premium, — 
issued. current Year 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £10 5 0 
30 oe 1,000 24.8 4 > 121810 
© | 13th Ms 1,000 3110 0 16 13 11 
50 181,» | 1,000 4215 0) 2213 2 
50 2 1,000 6611 8! 35 510 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 
. Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.—THOMAS and 
HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping Decayed Teeth, 
however large the eavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft 
Sate, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard 
the enamel, and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
preress of decay. All persons can use this Succedaneum them- 
elves with ease, as full directions are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. 
only by Thomas & Howard, Surgeon-Dentists, 64, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, who will send it into the country 
mee by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent-street ; Sanger, 150, 
treet; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 

and all Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. Messrs. Thomas 
a ard continue to supply the loss of teeth on their new system 
‘el-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method does 
totrequire the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful 
whatever, and is less expensive than others. Messrs. 
& Howard, Surgeon-Dentists, 64, Berners-street, Oxford- 

Wet, At Home from Eleven till Four. 








P Co."s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 

J. M. BLASHFIELD, Agent. 
The above tiles have ma! been considerably reduced in price. 
N n assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture 
tiles for fire-places, &c. &c. 





] IELEFELD’'S PAPIER MACHE. — The 

superiority of the Papier Maché for the purposes of archi- 
tectural decoration is now so generally admitted, that it is 
needless to argue it. The introduction of Papier Maché into 
most of the — and private buildings in the country is the 
best proof of its merits. Ornaments may be had in almost 
every style, and a pattern-book, containing more than 1,000 
executed designs, price 1/. Picture-frames and other articles 
of furniture either gilt or in imitation of the finest carved oak. 
An illustrated tariff forwarded on the receipt of eight post-office 
stamps. Patent quaquaversal glass stands for the toilet on an 
entirely new principle, of great elegance, and free from all the 
qeacticn! inconveniences of ordinary glass stands. — At the 

Jorks, 15, Wellington-street, North Strand. 





ART-UNION. 


T’.O PRINTSELLERS, GILDERS, &c. 
—C. F. BIELEFELD having obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent for manufacturing PICTURE FRAMES 
by Machinery, begs to announce that specimens, unique in 
design and perfect in execution. will be ready for inspection 
the second week in l)ecember. The Patent Frames, which are 
adapted for Art-Union and other Prints, Oil Paintings, &c. &c. 
may be had complete, or in lengths of twelve feet each. without 
join, prepared for gilding, and finished in a variety of styles; 
and although the perfection and delicacy of the work is such as 
to defy even the remotest competition, yet in price they will be 
found lower than the commonest wood frames now in use. _ 
this some idea may be formed from the fact that a beautiful 
frame, prepared for the forthcoming Art-Union Print, mea- 
suring more than eleven feet. wi!l be produced for about 7s. 6d. 
Papier Maché Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


lA Tf PATENT LEVER WATCHES, 

London-made, with the late improvements of placing 
the balance level with the other wheels of the watch, so as to 
render it flat for the waistcoat pocket, with the detached 
escapement, capped and gee in four holes, hand to mark 
the seconds, hard enamel dial, maintaining power to continue 
the action of the watch while winding. are offered in silver 
engine-turned cases, price 6 guineas each, or hunting cases 64 
guineas. An undertaking is given, with fixed terms on which 
the watches will always receive attention.—T. COX SAVORY 
& CO. Watchmakers, Jewellers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors 
from Gracechurch-street), London. 

N.B. Second-hand watches purchased in exchange. 


YAU TION.—The great demand for Mr. 

/ CLARKE’S TINCTURE, SUCCEDANEUM, LOTION, 
BRUSHES, &c. have caused many counterfeit articles to be 
imposed on the public. It is necessary, therefore, to observe 
owe! each packet is sealed with the Inventor’: name and pro- 
ession. 











Sold by all Chemists in Town or Country. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, | H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam- 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Glou-| bridge, am 

cester, é His Majesty the King of the 
His Majesty the King of Belgians, 

Prussia, | All the Bishops, and the Clergy 


CLARKE'’S TINCTURE for instantaneously curing the 
TOOTH-ACHE, price 2s. 9d. Iso, CLARKE’S SUCCEDA- 
NEUM, for stopping decayed teeth, price 5s., which is highly 
necessary to be used immediately after the tooth-ache is cured 
y his Tincture. All persons can use it themselves with ease, 
as full directions are inclosed. The Succedaneum may he 
applied to stop decayed teeth, without the ‘Tincture, if the 
tooth is notin pain. It becomes hard immediately after appli- 
cation, and will remain firm for years, arresting all further 
decay. Prepared only by Mr. Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist. 
, CLARKE’S PATENT COOLING LOTION, for strengtben- 
ing and purifying the Gums, destroying all feverish sensation 
in the mouth, an excellent gargle for sore throats, and cure tor 
gum-boils. A strong astringent, it will fasten loose teeth when 
affected by calomel or the advance of age. Price 4s, 6d. 
Strongly recommended by numerous physicians and surgeons, 
Sir C. M. Clark, Bart. M.D., and Dr. Locock. In cases of con- 
sumption, and other complaints, where the mouth is dry and 
feverish, or the breath tainted, the use of this celebrated 
Lotion is both pleasing and efficacious. Prepared only by Mr. 
trederick Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist. . : 

There are not any of the “ills to which flesh is heir to” more 
excruciating or intolerable, or which so completely incapa- 
citates a person for business or pleasure, as the tooth-ache. 

TRY Mr. CLARKE’S TINCTURE for curing the Tooth- 
Ache.—Any of his articles can be sent by post to all parts of 
the world, on receipt of Post-Office orders directed to the In- 
ventor, Mr. Frederick Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist, No. 28, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly, London ; at home from 11 till4. Whole- 
sale Agents, Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, London ; 
Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard; and Haunay & Co. Oxford- 
street, London. 


The following is a copy of a letter from agentleman :—__ 
5 “ July 20th, 1846, Kichmond-hill. 
“Dear Sir,—I was induced to try your Tincture for curing 
the Tooth-Ache, about three months ago, as I was suffering in 
such agony in my teeth, gums, and head; thinking the pain 
must have originated from my teeth, which are decayed, 
although my medical man told me it was rheumatism in m 
head, which I should most likely, when I suffered from a cold, 
be subject to; but | am happy to say that he was deceived, for 
since the application of your Tincture, which gave me in- 
stantaneous relief, and washing my mouth constantly with 
your Lotion, I have not had the slightest pain in my teeth and 
gums; and shall be obliged if you will send me two bottles of 
your Tincture for the Tooth-Ache, and twelve bottles of Lotion, 
as | am going some distance from home, and should not like to 
be without it, and beg to inclose you a Post-Office order for the 
amount.—I remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
“JamMEs FITZGERALD.” 
“To Mr. F. Clarke, ig Dentist, 
28, Sackville-street, adilly, 








LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may 
be sent direct to their Establishments, where they have 
an extensive assortment of their Patent Electro Articles 
always on show, as unprincipled persons are invading their 
petenssces. They have <a no other parties in London 
to replate. , Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, } London. 
THE REGISTERED AQUASCUTUM OVER- 
COAT .—No. 46 and 48, Regent-street, London.—The pro- 
prietor of the above establishment makes use of this means of 
thanking the numerous noblemen and gentlemen who, for a 
series of years, have conferred the favour of their support, and 
beg to solicit them to inspect the great improvement made in 
the cut of the overcoat, of which it would be impossible to give 
an accurate description in an advertisement. Noblemen and 
gentlemen who have not visited the establishment are respect- 
fully informed that it is opposite the County Fire Office, where 
they may obtain the registered overcoats in supertine as well 
as in the heavy beaver and box cloths, at moderate prices. 
Cloths made up on the Aquascutum plan are rendered water- 
proof by an entirely new process, which not only adds to their 
durability and the elegance of their appearance, but which can 
positively be warranted to admit the free escape of perspira- 
tion as much as the ordinary cloth, and without any smell what- 
ever.—BAX & Co. Sole Inventors and Sole Makers, 46 and 48, 
Regent-street, Piccadilly. 
N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
‘TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brusb bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, Sepeares with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the Juxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street.1 door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 

by some houses. 


> > , SAG > ye 
R EMARKABLE CASE of RESTORATION, 
rX —“ A striking instance of the poner of scientific art to 
remedy the defects of nature has lately occurred in the case of 
a Mr. F. Balls, a gentleman residing at Wortham, in Norfolk, 
who, in the year 1842, on returning from Harlestone Market to 
Weybred, where he then resided, sustained so severe a fall 
from his horse, as to bring on an illness of several months’ 
duration, during which period his hair continued to come off, 
till he became, to use his own terms, ‘as perfectly bald as if his 
head had been shaved ;’ and the Rev. J. Kk. Daniel, then clergy- 
man of the parish, offered him a wig as a substitute for his lost 
Under these circumstances, he was induced to try the 











hair. 
effect of RowLanp’s Macassar O1L, and it is gratifying to add 
with the most happy results. As soon as a bottle was used, the 


| growth recommenced, and he has now to boast of a vers thick 





and luxuriant head of hair, which presents this peculiarity, 
that though prior to losing bis hair it evinced no tendency to 
curl, the new growth is curly and strong. This fact speaks too 
strongly for itself to require observation,”"— Bell's Messenger. 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is celebrated throughout the 
World for its genial and nourishing qualities for the HUMAN 

lair. For Cuicporen it is especially recommended as forming 
the basis of a Beautirut Heap of Hair, and rendering the 
use of the fine-comb unnecessary. 

Price 3s.6¢.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to four small) 10s.6d., 
and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. | 

@y Each bottle of the genuine article has the words “ ROW. 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL” engraved in two lines on the 
wrapper. All others are SPURIVUS IMITATIONS!!! — The 
genuine is sold hy A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
QIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
\ efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children's Coughs, as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (fre- 
quently by the first). and asthmatic persons, who previously 
had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 
benetit from the use of SIMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED. 
pa 4 by all Medicine Venders, in bottles at Is. lid. and 2s. 9d, 
each. 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head ache, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, and composure 
to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at 1s. ldd., 2s. 9d. and 
lls. each. in every Town in the Kingdom. . 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
U NPRECEDENTED CURE by HOLLO- 
WAY'S PILLS.—Thomas Symonds, formerly of Chatham 
dockyard, residing in Gravel-lane, Southwark, had been unable 
to do bis work for three years. His lungs were supposed to be 
affected, having a distressing cough, with feet and legs swelling, 
besides which he cculd scarcely ever keep anything on his 
stomach, and was generally so weak and ill as to barely have 
power tostand; yet in three months this poor man acquired 
almost a new constitutisn by taking Holloway’s Pills, and is 
now become so thoroughly strong and well as to be able to 
undertake the laborious duties of a carpenter on board a vessel 
about sailing to New South Wales. These invaluable Pills are 
sold at Professor Holloway's Establishment, 244, Strand, Lon- 





| don; and by all Dealers in Medicines. 








YERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 
ten minutes is insured b 
DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
From Mr. John Williams, Surgeon and Chemist, Horsley 
Heath, Tipton. 
“ February 14, 1846. 
“*Gentlemen,—The good effects of your Dr. Locock's Pul- 
monic Wafers, in cases of asthma, obstinate coughs, &c. are 
truly astonishing. I do not know of a single instance of failure. 
Ican forward you a list of highly respectable and important 
testimonials, &c.—I am, &c. _ . JOHN WILLIAMS,” 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid 
cure of asthmas, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs.—Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lis. per box. 
Agents, Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London) 
sold by all medicine venders, 
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THE GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION = 
IS NOW COMPLETE, Bee 


In TWELVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES SUPER-ROYAL OCTAYVO, Illustrated by 2000 Enxaravines on Step ARCnet 
and Woop, designed by the most distinguished Artists of the day. eer at 
. ¢ subject 
Price £16 16s. rich Cloth Lettered. pecan 
A GENERAL INDEX is given with this Edition, grein, 
a Haymark 


——[—[—[—[—[—[>[—=——T—_—>—_————o——_—_= poms! 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK. ie 


On Saturday \2th December will be Completed, in Five Volumes Royal Octavo, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


v y v > . the first Mc md 4 

With PORTRAIT, Fae-siinize, and VIGNETTE TITLES after Harvey, Price £2 10s. Cloth Lettered. pare th 

in future e 

(> Svrscriprns to noTH FpirTioNs ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED to make early application for back Parts and Volumes to complete their Sets, oe oan 

Member of th 

Gommerces Th 
Pearson, 

Thcapside M 


CLASSIFICATION IN SETS OF THE DIFFERENT ISSUES Bay tl 
street, Blooms’ 


OF PHE LATEST EDITIONS OF STR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 0 ide) Lin 


west side) Lin 


2th Nov. 15: 


i. ILLUSTRATED ISSUE. III. EDITION 1841—43.  GREA 
Inc 





No. 99 














WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. Foalscap Octava. 
Super-ropal Ortabo ................ 12 vols. | 


2000 Piseidies on Sverst and Woop, iW AY E RLEY N NOV ELS Skane rasla oie anaieca teens aaa eee oe 


| Engraved Statvr, VigNetre Titties, and Fac-simile, 











* The fellowing are nies ar J a the above, and will range as a | POR TIC AL W ORKS 6 
LIBRA 300k, Porrrrrerererer et eter ere rere ” 
POE TIC AL wv OR KS .. eee ee eeenee sanenesenasac ip | 12 Engravings after TcRxer, and Fae-simite, 
ings afer Te RNER and others, and Fac-simile. ‘UE OF N APOLEON " 
\ CC x OTS ) OSE Pao 1 yh J , eocccccccccccccccccccesscess YY : 
Hl ‘ l 1 L rt D 2 b S PRC i WRITINGS r Portraits, 9 Exgravings after TURNER, and Maps. Dav x1 
yh * WAP TON ‘ 0 
LIFE OF NAPOLBON .-0sessssssssssossssses Vom | TALES OF A GRANDRATHER «.-sscscccseee 3» fib: 
pees ae aati pt a oa pil — 6 Engravings after TURNER. ' 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER ........ oe oo 
1) Engracings all after Terser, (LIF K, Tie Wie. COCA enn okcicscnccevessssssses 
l IPE, De Ma, WOCRMART ics cecscvscvercssicccussens 2 gm | Porrraits, Exgravings after Turser, and others, and Fac-simile. 
1! Lngravings after TURNER and others, ant Fac-simile. | FORTY-NINE VOLUMES FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 
SEVENTEEN VOLUMES, SRS Rs ee fon +e 
us canal a EE Eieeeciteens an Genes nd Ween. With nearly 8O Excravines on Steet and Woop. CHL 
af ae SONS OF C 
Il. PEOPLE’S EDITION. ~ 
Raval Octaba, Feito. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS........-. sleds cuscete ae IV. EDITION 1629—33. he 
Ponraarr, ViGNeTtE Tres, and Fue-sinile, Foolscap Gctaba. Ate - 
PORTICAL WORKS nition thieipechiciaiiia diiininesen sooeese 1 ogg) Laverty xoav 8 vot ral 
Giiscinieess Chimendithacs theteinen ek Dies. tite > VW A\ ERLEY NOV ELS ee 4 } Tonk. | 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS ts wna “tl 
p| JMULANBUUS SS cececece ’ , . 9 oe 8 1 
Eng acings on Weed. POETICAL W ORKS TrrerTrrerere ret ete ee eee 12» Chard, = 
RIPE OF WAPOLRON ..5.scnen en ceccscssacisisivee ip 24 Engracings afer Toasts, avd Foe smile cr 








tin ____Vinctie ie “MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS...---- 28 » po 
TA LES ( ‘A Gl R A NDF AT NE R seen eeeee ieee 2 | 56 Engravings and Maps. Tight. during 


same rate of 
Vignette Title. a 











— = i Pe general meeti 
i fies acetals , | LIFE, By Mr. LOCKHART .........ceeeeceseeeeeeeee 10» Bh Utiecitpe 
ari, BY Mr. LOG STAT coceee Tereerrerereryy eerie t ” | 20 Enaravinas and Fac-simile. The Right R 
Portrait and Fae-simile. ; : The Bey wi 

—" be Rev, 
TEN VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAYVO, NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. Piast hadw 
With Portraits, Excraveo Trries, aud Fac-similes. With 200 Encravines on STEst, Fac-stMiLes, &e. fm. 
Toe tet a] ~Lyon, Esq 
SEPARATE VOLUMES or PARTS, to Complete Sets, can be had from every Bookseller. Also CATALOGUES, Gratis, with ful Be ee. 
details of the Works above enumerated. ay B. R 
rt 
scien Thomas Ger 
And se 
ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh ; HOULST ‘ON & - STON EMAN, London. win 
; es en aanerananean a . $e Viscesr B 
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